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TENDERLOIN 
CHAPTER I 


A Heavy mist rolled up from the harbor; 
crept about the Battery and over Bowling 
Green, reaching out its grasping white fingers 
like hungry ghost-hands. It lingered over 
Broadway, bringing with it little flurries of 
rain. ‘Taxicabs shrieked and skidded noisily 
in the evening rush of theater-goers. Up along 
.the Drive the river loomed gray and colorless, 
save for the eddying reflections of light filter- 
ing down from the lofty Palisades, faintly blue 
and gloomy in the grimness of the fog. Down 
along Fifth Avenue the street lamps sent out 
wavering ares of ghastly yellow that repeated 
themselves in ever and ever widening circles, 
and were quickly swallowed up in the black- 
ness. 

Up through the Bowery came the long, hol- 
low sounds of the steamboat whistles, whining 
dismally like baying dogs in the night. At 
intervals the rattling, rambling, grinding noise 
of the elevated overhead, winding like a long, 
red-and-green-eyed caterpillar drowned out the 
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clatter of the great horse-trucks, pounding on 
the cobblestones below. Motor sirens whirred 
as the vast bodies lurched dizzily round the 
black iron pillars, as though playing a grue- 
some game of ‘‘In and Out the Window.”’ 

At the corner of the Bowery and Grand 
Street « policeman in a great rain-cape opened 
the yellow box on the iron post and rang in. 
On down through the Tenderloin district the 
shops along the street shouted their wares. 
Jewels, imitation and real, glittered alluringly. 
Small, murky lights loomed here and there in 
dingy windows. Black-shuttered doors sent 
forth a reeking odor of stale beer and cheap 
whisky, intermingling with the aroma of the 
hot-dog stands and their great piles of chopped 
onions and peppers. 

Tall warehouses with gaping windows 
crowded against the tenements wherein innum- 
erable lives came into being, struggled, and 
died. Below, on the street, passers-by scurried 
along, intent on business, or loitered in dark 
alleyways, protecting themselves against the 
rain. Long, slanting, Oriental eyes peered from 
doorways. Guttural tongues fell thickly on the 
air, blending strangely with the softer accents 
of the Latin races. Beneath are lamps on the 
corners slatternly men peeped from under low- 
pulled hat brims, their hands thrust deep in 
their pockets, their coat collars pulled high 
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about their necks to shut out the dank coldness. 

The tinkle of a coin in the slot of a battered 
automatic piano sent discordant notes to min- 
gle with the passing sounds. A click of billiard 
balls on a pool table. ‘‘Come unto Me All 
Ye Who Are Heavy Laden and I Will Give 
You Rest!’’ The Mission with its star of elec- 
tric lights shouted its welcome. A clatter of 
brass checks, and the spinning wheel of a 
gambling machine paid its toll. Wow-w-w! 
The shrieking siren of an ambulance cut the 
clamor of sound. Police whistles shrilled. 
Traffic stopped. Silence. Then noise again. 

Down along a dimly lighted street a bediz- 
ened lady of the evening hung forth from her 
‘window, appraising the night sights. Laugh- 
ter; a maudlin song; the banging of a door. 
The clang-clang of a fire engine, snorting 
through the street. A squeaky organ, aided by 
a whanging trombone and the grouped voices 
of the Salvation Army. The sickening flare of 
a gas jet against a tin pan. The loud voice of 
a faker retailing his wares, gathering a crowd 
of loiterers. Slinking forms disappeared down 
short flights of steps and stopped before 
barred doors, pressing a button and waiting for 
the tiny, illuminated square that appeared as 
the eye slides were drawn back. 

Beneath the electric light signs that wavered 
dizzily, hurrying couples stopped to gaze on 
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the attractions of cafés, shops, motion picture 
houses. Girls with brilliant, cupid-bow lips, 
stepped gingerly along over the wet pavements, 
clinging to their companions’ arms, their high 
heels clicking on the hard cement, their short 
coats pulled tight about them. Bobbed hair 
peeped out from beneath tight hot brims; fur 
scarves twisted about white necks; brilliant 
earrings jangled; diamonds, five dollars down, 
pay as you please, glistened on stubby fingers. 

Up a long flight of steps; through a barred 
door. Then dancing feet, large and small, 
moved airily up and down the slippery floor of 
Kelly’s Ringside Café. The cold mist shut 
out, the room hung heavy with writhing smoke 
rings that blued the air in rivalry to the dark 
jazz band yowling and shivering up to the 
cloudy ceiling. Waiters skidded across the 
floor, trays of glasses and food on their shoul- 
ders; clanked their burdens down noisily, slid- 
ing them across the pine-topped tables with 
little clinks. 

All about the room against the walls were 
lined innumerable cubby-holes with a table to 
each. Another row of tables about the slightly 
raised dais that constituted the dance floor gave 
the café its name—‘‘Ringside.’’ Hanging bas- 
kets of artificial flowers, slightly dusty and be- 
draggled, swung from gilded hooks and chains. 
Streamers of varicolored crépe papers, twisted 
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spiral-like, ran from,a high, central light that 
had been dimmed with pink paper, over to the 
tops of the wall booths. 

In the soft semidarkness, bodies -vrithed to 
the whine of the saxophone, bobbed heads 
against dark shoulders; white hands across 
black-coated backs. Swaying, pushing, shaking, 
these marionette-like creatures tapped out the 
time of the moaning Black Bottom. Laughter; 
snatches of song? broken conversations. A 
heavy odor of cheap perfumes mingling with 
the smell of warm bodies, food and drink. 
Warm, white shoulders; sparkling stones; 
damp faces pressed close against soft-gleaming 
hair. 

The shaded lights lent a glow to cold eyes; 
blended the thickly rouged cheeks into a Joy- 
ous coloring; softened the stiffly arched lips to 
smiling redness; turned mouth lines into dim- 
ples and eye lines into twinkles. Round and 
round, up and down, back and forth; pattering 
feet; jangling bracelets; low, slurring notes 
beating the air; the clink of glasses; whispered 
words; a kiss; round and round, up and down, 
back and forth. 

‘‘All right, kid?’’ The tall, good-looking, 
very young man with the sleek, dark hair that 
curled slightly over the temples, grinned down 
at his partner. 

‘‘Uh huh!’’ The girl with the golden-blond 
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hair and the big, blue eyes gazed up at him 
in answer and smiled happily. Her tiny feet, 
encased in satin slippers, frayed and soiled, 
tapped out the time, tracing the intricate steps 
set by the tall man with the dark hair. Her 
pale blue georgette dress with the tight bodice 
revealed the youthfulness of her delicate figure 
to advantage, and the full, circular skirt swung 
about her slender, shapely legs in gay abandon. 

The two wove their way around the room, 
gazing into each other’s eyes, forgetful of the 
crowd about them. The blond, curly head nes- 
tled against the shoulder of the man’s Tuxedo 
coat, and now and then he bent his head to 
whisper something in the girl’s ear. Suddenly 
she looked up with a little grimace of pain as 
a heavy heel came down on the toe of her 
slipper. 

‘‘You big bum! Whadda you mean?’’? The 
tall man pressed his partner more closely to 
him and turned his head to glare at the rotund 
gentleman who had so intruded on the girl’s 
dancing. 

““Tt’s all right, Chuck!’’ The girl patted the 
tall man’s arm, her wide eyes opening in fright. 

‘“‘Aw, shut yer trap!’’ the stout man mut- 
tered, casting a baleful glare at his assailant. 
‘‘Sorry, Miss,’’ he apologized, as he swung his 
own partner past the girl and remarked her 
young loveliness. 
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“It’s all right,’’ the girl nodded. ‘‘Come 
on, Chuck.’’ She puiled the tall man into the 
dance again. 

‘* All right, if you say so, Rose, bu‘ he better 
not try that again.’’ Chuck White, the beau of 
the Bowery, sent a backward glance full of 
menace toward the intruder and hunched his 
shoulder muscles as though to suggest that it 
was only for the sake of the girl that he did not 
press the argument. 

But Rose Shannon was smiling once more, 
and gazing up at Chuck with those fresh, wide 
eyes, and he couldn’t help returning the smile. 
For, when Rose’s pink lips opened, tiny dim- 
ples came into the corner of her mouth, and 
-another dimple suddenly appeared in her left 
cheek and seemed to make one want to do noth- 
ing but laugh too. And then her nose had a 
bewitching wrinkle. And her eyes—well, they’d 
simply knock anyone cuckoo, according to 
Chuck White. Deep as the sea, then suddenly 
all light and full of sparkles, like a beautifully 
cut sapphire beneath a strong light. 

‘‘Gee, you’re sweet!’’? Chuck looked down 
at the upturned face so near his own. ‘‘Mind 
if I steal a little kiss?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Chuck, please! You mustn’t say things 
like that!’?? Rose smiled, but a deep blush 

flamed up along her white neck and rushed to 
her cheeks, making her all the more alluring. 
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She turned her head away quickly, as Chuck’s 
dark hair swept her ear. 

‘“Love me, kid?’’ His head was close to hers 
now; his arm about her waist pressed her soft 
body nearer. He squeezed her hand. 

Shivering, jumping, jiggling to the madden- 
ing taps of the drums that throbbed like wine 
gone to the head. Swaying, gliding, sliding to 
the moaning tones of the long trombone that 
cried like some jungle animal in the night. 
Round and round, up and down, back and forth. 
The warmth of pressed bodies, huddled to- 
gether, trembling like the broad leaves of an 
umbrella tree in a ight wind. And over it all 
presided a heavy-set man with hanging, pur- 
ple jowls—Kelly. 

In one corner of the room he stood now, 
Kelly, watching the patrons of his café with 
careful eyes. Nodding to acquaintances; stop- 
ping at a table to talk; sitting for a moment to 
have a drink; ushering newcomers to special 
tables; that was Kelly. For he knew them all 
—all these people of the Tenderloin who came 
to dance and drink and talk and plan and fight 
in his café. Gangsters, prize fighters, crooks, 
politicians, gamblers—he knew them all by 
their first names. | 

He nodded toward Chuck with a friendly 
smile as the boy danced past with Rose. Chuck 
grinned back, and then smiled down on his 
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partner as though to suggest that she was cer- 
tainly meeting with his approval. And Rose 
smiled at Kelly, a little timorously, but it 
brought the dimples into play, and Kelly smiled 
too. And then, with a rattle of the drums, the 
orchestra drawled out its final notes. Kelly 
pulled a watch from the vest pocket of his 
somewhat spotted and slightly worn Tuxedo. 

Replacing the timepiece, Kelly scanned the 
room, watching the erstwhile dancers giving 
their orders. He noted with approval the wait- 
ers scurrying about, their trays heaped with 
sandwiches and filled with glasses. Wednes- 
day night—it was always a big night in Kelly’s 
Ringside Café, with special entertainment as 
an added attraction. Finally he clapped his 
hands several times and caught the glances of 
a half dozen girls, now sitting at various tables. 
At his nod the girls rose and came over toward 
the owner of the café, some hurrying, some 
lagging behind to talk to their escorts. 

‘‘Time to go on,’’ he called to the girls, herd- 
ing them toward a door that opened off the 
rear of the café. ‘‘Hurry up!’’ He called 
again. 

Rose, her hand still in Chuck’s, looked up 
and answered his signal. ‘‘Kelly’s calling us,’’ 
she smiled at the man beside her. 

‘All right, kid, see you later,’’? Chuck gave 
her hand a final squeeze. ‘‘Make it snappy!’’ 
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‘«T will, Chuck,’’ Rose promised as she turned 
and waved a final farewell. 

‘“‘Hurry up, there.’’ Kelly pushed Rose 
along after the others, who were already in the 
dressing room, and closed the door. 

Chuck sauntered over to one of the tables 
that faced directly onto the dance floor, where 
he could command a view of all that took place. 
He sat down opposite a small, thin man, who 
looked up and grinned at his approach, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

‘‘Well, how’s it going, Sparrow, old kid?’’ 
Chuck blew a cloud of smoke through his nose 
and looked at the man across the table. 

“‘K. O., Chuck.’’? Sparrow stretched out his 
legs, lolling back in his chair dreamily and 
watching his companion through half-closed 
lids. His loud, checkered suit of black and 
white, a little too small for him, gave his lean 
figure a grotesque appearance, which was fur- 
ther enhanced by the light tan vest, rather 
soiled, and the brilliant red tie with its huge 
pin of diamonds formed in the shape of a ques- 
tion mark. His lean, lined face had a death- 
like pallor, but now the lines were smoothed 
out as though he were at peace with the world. 
His slender fingers jerked nervously at times; 
twitching, restless. 

Chuck beckoned to a waiter who came hurry- 
ing forward. ‘‘ Well, what’ll it be, Sparrow?’’ 
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he asked, rousing his gompanion from his seem- 
ing eines, 

‘‘Beer,’’ Sparrow responded laconically. 

‘‘Make that two.’’ Chuck nodded to the 
waiter, who dashed off to fill the order. 

‘How ya makin’ out wit th’ broad, Chuck?”’ 
Sparrow pulled on a much-chewed cigarette 
that dangled from his fingers. 

‘‘Teez! I’m getting along great, old kid! 
They all fall for me, sooner or later,’’? Chuck 
announced with pride, flecking an ash from his 
none-too-well brushed coat. 

“Yeh, [’ll say th’ do.’’ Sparrow smiled at 
his companion with almost as much pride as 
Chuck himself had shown. He looked with 
evident admiration on the other’s clean-cut 
features, his finely chiseled nose, his rounded 
chin, and the well-set shoulders. ‘‘Say, youse 
could have easy pickin’s, Chuck. Youse ough- 
ter play ’em Park Avenoo dames fer a 
fare-ya-well, wit ’at mug o’ yourn. Why 
don ’tcha?”’ 

‘‘Why don’t 1? I got some pride, Spar- 
row.’’ Chuck pointed his cigarette at his com- 
panion to emphasize his words. ‘‘I’ll take 
mine straight. Let the pretty boys play the 
gigolos. I’m out for bigger stuff ’an that.’’ 

‘““Youse could rake in th’ coin, I’m tellin’ 
ya,’’ Sparrow insisted. ‘‘Ya don’t have ta 
stop at none of ’at jigolo stuff. T’ink of all 
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’em sparklers. ’Hy got rocks big as a chunk 
o’ ice. An’ y’ain’t gotta pack no gats ta git 
7em,” 

‘‘Aw, lay off, Sparrow!’’ Chuck swept his 
hand through the air in a gesture of contempt. 
“‘T tell you I’m getting mine the way I want 
it and——’’ 

His eloquence was interrupted by the waiter 
who was serving the order. The foaming 
glasses lilted as they sped across the table, and 
Sparrow reached for his with a thirsty ges- 
ture. Without waiting for Chuck he downed 
half the contents of the mug. 

‘“What do I owe you, son?’’ Chuck drew a 
thin roll of bills from his pocket and peeled 
off a five-dollar note, handing it to the waiter. 
‘‘An’ bring me back some change,’’ he cau- 
tioned, as the man hurried away, grinning. 

‘‘Spendin’ it heavy, ain’tcha?’’? Sparrow 
raised questioning eyes. 

‘Sure, what’s the dif?’’ Chuck shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘We got a lot more coming same 
way that come. Easy pickings, Sparrow—easy 
pickings! Well, down the old hatch!’’ He 
lifted his glass and drank. 


CHAPTER II 


Back in the small, untidy dressing room, 
“‘Kelly’s Girls’? were hurriedly stepping out 
of their dresses and hanging them along on the 
pegs that decorated one side of the narrow 
space. Shoes and stockings were kicked under- 
neath the long board that served as a dressing 
table for the six dancers who made up one of 
the features of the evening’s entertainment. 
Quickly they sat down on the backless chairs 
‘that were lined up in front of the mildewed, 
fly-specked mirror, and began making up. 

Six different types, they were, ranging from 
light blond in coloring to the darkest of bru- 
nettes. Scraps of conversation ran up and 
down the lines. News of the evening, gleaned 
from various sources, was passed from one to 
another, as six faces peered into the mirror, 
dabbing on brilliant splotches of rouge; paint- 
ing vermilion lips until they gleamed; apply- 
ing mascara with a lavish hand. 

“‘Sure, he’s good for anything,’’ came from 
one corner of the room where a ‘‘strawberry’’ 
blonde sat side by side with a dusky, though 


somewhat faded, beauty. ‘‘I’m tellin’ you 
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straight, kid.’’ It was the dusky ‘beauty 
speaking. 

‘Well, why didn’ ya gimme a tumble?’’ the 
blonde demanded. ‘‘Cripes, I gotta piker on 
my hands wouldn’t shell out even a piece of 
junk. All he gimme is hop talk. An’ buhlieve 
me, I need some glad rags worser’n a flea needs 
a dog.’’ 

‘‘Yeah, what’re you yellin’ about?’’ the girl 
with the brilliant henna hair interposed. 
“‘Ton’t you give her no knockdown, Lou,’’ she 
advised the dusky beauty. ‘‘She got one away 
from me like that onct. Always yellin’ about 
glad rags—she’s got more scenery—ain’t I 
seen you with a new fur coat ke 

‘‘Shut yer face!’’ The ‘‘strawberry’’ blonde 
aimed a cold cream jar with amazing accuracy. 

‘‘You dirty little slut, you! I’ show you!’’ 
The girl with the henna hair jumped to her 
feet, nursing a bruised ankle. 

For a moment the air was filled with invec- 
tives from the angered combatants. Powder 
went flying; chairs banged against the wall; 
make-up boxes scattered right and left. And 
then the door opened. 

‘‘What th’ hell’s th’ matter?’’ Kelly thrust 
his heavy face around the door, and then sud- 
denly stepped into the fray, pulling the two 
girls apart; shaking each of them until fingers 
were disentangled from heads of hair and the 
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two stood glaring belligerently at each other, 
both trying to talk at once. 

‘*Shut up!’ Kelly shook the girls by their 
arms. ‘‘My God! I’m goin’ to get separate 
stables fer every one of yuh if this keeps up. 
Pipe down! I don’t want to hear nothin’ about 
it at all.’’ He silenced them, as each tried to 
interrupt with her side of the story. ‘‘Get yer 
costumes on and get t’ hell out of here and at- 
tend to yer business.’’ He thrust the girls 
down onto their chairs with a decided gesture, 
and went out, banging the door after him, si- 
lently cursing all women, and especially all 
show girls. 

“‘Say, I seen you dancin’ with Chuck White 
‘again, babe.’’ The brown-haired girl beside 
Rose turned to her as the others went back to 
their tasks of making up, still glaring at each 
other. ‘‘You’re a soft-headed sap to fall for 
that guy,’’ she exclaimed, flourishing a rouge 
box and puff and applying it thickly to her 
already brilliant cheeks. 

Rose looked up quickly, her eyes flashing. 
“You quit knocking Chuck, Maimie,”’ she ex- 
claimed defensively. ‘‘He’s the only man I’ve 
ever known whose hands I could trust.’’ 

Maimie shook her head wearily. ‘‘I know’d 
’em like that, too,’’ she smiled drearily, trying 
to obliterate the wrinkling puffs beneath her 
tired eyes. ‘‘Sure, they’re all right for a while, 
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and then all of a sudden—bang! They’re off!’’ 
She gesticulated significantly. 

‘“‘But Chuck’s not like that, Maimie. You 
don’t know him like I do. He’s all right.’’ 
Rose nodded her head with positive affirmation 
of her own belief. ‘‘Hasn’t he been coming 
up here, night after night, just to dance with 
me? If he wasn’t all right, he wouldn’t do 
thao 

‘“‘Yeh, I seen that happen before, too,’’ 
Maimie disagreed. ‘‘He’s takin’ you for a 
sleigh ride, babe, and he’s bettin’ that sooner 
or later you’ll fall.’’ 

“T don’t think that Chuck thinks anything 
of the kind!’’ Rose bristled like a kitten. 

‘Say, that’s what ‘Suicide Sue’ said just 
before she took her final knock-out drops,’’ 
Maimie laughed. ‘‘Listen, babe, lemme give 
you a tip. You’re fresh from the country— 
just a green kid. Oh, I know. I seen ’em just 
like you before—before and after’s what I 
mean. An’ you’re too nice a kid to let all this 
get you. Chuck White plays ’em all for a 
good thing till he gets tired. You don’t think 
you’re the first jane he’s come up here to dance 
with, do you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, I don’t suppose so.’’ Rose jumped 
up and reached for her dress that hung from 
the wall peg, and Maimie could not see the 
mist in her eyes. ‘‘I suppose he’s had other 
girls, but—but a 
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‘Well, don’t tell me I didn’t wise you up, 
babe.’? Maimie jumped to her feet and began 
pulling on her faded pink ballet dress with the 
glittering spangles. ‘‘An’ if you gc into any 
trouble, you just come to Maimie—remember. 
I wouldn’t trust none of them bimbos around 
a corner. Chuck’s mixed up with a pretty bad 
bunch—that bird that’s got the ‘fence’ down 
on Hastings Street. And with that gang there’s 
no tellin’ what’s goin’ to happen. Now you 
steer clear of him. You’re all right so long 
as you stick to Kelly’s. He’s a good guy, even 
if he’s did his stretch. An’ he’s goin’ to look 
out for his girls. It ain’t so easy to get ’em 
nice an’ fresh, like you.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about me, Maimie. I[’ll 
be all right.’’ Rose laughed as she turned to 
survey herself in the mirror, pulling the tight 
little bodice of her costume about her and hook- 
ing it down the side. She fluffed out the blue, 
bedraggled skirts, preening herself like a bird. 
Outside she could hear the orchestra tuning 
up, and she hummed a snatch of the ‘‘Come 
on’’ song. 

“‘Time to go on!’’ Kelly’s head once more 
appeared in the doorway, surveying the girls. 

The six dancers lined themselves across the 
narrow room, each catching the other about 
the waist, Rose in the lead. The orchestra 
burst into a rippling, lilting tune. Bare legs 
swung back and forth, limbering up. Toes 
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tapped out a patter. High heels clicked in 
time to the music. Lights went low. At the 
signal from the orchestra, six voices were lifted 
up in song; six swaying bodies moved out onto 
the floor; six bright red mouths gleamed with 
smiles in the brilliant beams of the moving 
spothght. 


“Come on! Don’tcha wanna play—let’s go! 
Come on! Whatcha gotta say—let’s go!’’ 


Round and round the room they went, stri- 
dent voices calling out invitations; leaning 
toward the tables, eyes smiling, luring coquet- 
tishly; bodies swaying; legs gleaming fleshily; 
feet moving rhythmically; powdered arms out- 
stretched; white hands beckoning. Along the 
side lines men and women stared apathetically; 
ate, drank, laughed and talked and commented. 
Fingers drummed on the boards, keeping time 
to the bleating of the saxophone and the wail- 
ing of the trombone; heads nodded; faces 
leered, as the notes ran wilder and wilder. 

Rose smiled and waved to Chuck, her eyes 
flashing happily, her feet pattering merrily, 
as she led the chain of dancers past his table. 
Leaning back in his chair, a cigarette in one 
hand, the man watched the little figure of the 
girl with appraising eyes. His lips returned 
the smile, but his glance was cold and ealculat- 
ing. Sparrow, too, was following the move- 
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ments of the entertainers, and as his gaze 
rested on Rose he grinned up at Chuck and 
nodded. 

‘“‘T gotta hand it ta ya, big boy,’’ he winked 
knowingly. ‘‘Ya sure know how ta pick ’em. 
She’s some li’] jane!’’ 

““Yep, when I pick ’em, I pick ’em good,”’ 
Chuck returned, smiling again at Rose as he 
followed her every movement. 

‘‘Say, don’tcha let her make youse ferget 
we got somet’in’ big ta knock off at two,’’ the 
*‘ves man’’ reminded his companion. ‘‘ Youse’d 
oughter lay off fer to-night.’’ 

“Say, listen!’’ Chuck laughed disdainfully. 
“‘No jane ever made me forget a date like that 
yet. I need the dough too much. Where’d the 
Professor get his dope?’’ He leaned across 
the table and spoke in a low tone of voice, 
glancing furtively about him. 

“Jeez, I got ’at all straight,’?’ Sparrow in- 
formed him quietly. ‘‘I got it from Maurey.’’ 

‘““That stoolie!’’ Chuck sneered contemptu- 
ously. 

‘‘Well, he give it ta me straight, see.’? Spar- 
row leaned stil! farther across the table, his 
voice sunk to a whisper. ‘‘He’s down ta Straw 
Bail Bill’s ’bout a week ago seein’ wot he kin 
pick up when in blows a boid wot looks funny 
fer ’at joint. Everybody else’s reg’lar, see. 
So Maurey sizes him up an’ figgers somet’in’s 
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a li’l cuckoo. So he hangs aroun’, watchin’. 
Well, ’is boid takes his oil straight, see, an’ 
swills it down quick—noivous like. An’ nen 
pretty soon in blows th’ Perfessor.’’ 

“Yeh? What’s he doing? I didn’t know 
nobody’d got into a jam,’’ Chuck interrupted. 

‘“‘No one hadn’t.’’ The Sparrow looked up, 
shaking his head. ‘‘He jus’ come in fer a drop 
o’ oil. Anyhow, Maurey sees ’is boid listenin’ 
to a couple o’ dicks puttin’ on th’ buzz-buzz. 
One’s new ta th’ racket, but he figgers th’ 
Prof, an’ asts what he is. So th’ foist dick 
gives him th’ low-down an’ Maurey pipes ’is 
boid swallowin’ th’ whole t’ing—hook, line an’ 
sinker.”’ 

‘“‘Does Maurey know who this bird: is?’ 
Chuck questioned, seeming to glance casually 
about him, but in reality watching carefully 
for eavesdroppers. 

‘‘Naw, I tell ya it ain’t no one he’s saw be- 
fore.’”’ Sparrow picked up his glass of beer, 
drained it, and went on with his story. ‘‘Well, 
Maurey waits till th’ Prof blows, an’ nen he 
pipes ’is boid tailin’ th’ Prof, so he puts a 
shadow on bot’ of ’em, see. Anyhow, ’is boid 
goes ta th’ shop, lookin’ around as dough he’s 
goin’ ta buy a antique.’’?’ The Sparrow chuck- 
led at the thought. 

‘“That’s a good one,’’ Chuck laughed. 

‘Sure! Ain’t it? I bet th’ Prof’d drop 
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dead if some one come in ’ere atter some of 
’at bunch o’ junk.’’ 

The sound of the dancers’ song coming to- 
ward their table drowned out their voices. 
Chuck leaned back in his chair once more, his 
eyes on Rose. Sparrow lit a fresh cigarette, 
resting his elbow on the table, his hand sup- 
porting his head. Smiling, Rose danced past, 
her fluffy yellow hair shimmering like a halo 
about her head. She waved a passing greet- 
ing, and was on to the next group. Chuck 
raised his hand in answer to her salutation, 
and turned once more to Sparrow. 

‘‘Did Maurey get anything more?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Sure.’? Sparrow dropped his nonchalant 
air and resumed his narrative. ‘‘He hangs 
aroun’ an’ hears ’is bimbo propositionin’ th’ 
Prof. He don’t get th’ low-down on th’ deal 
he’s makin’ only he gits a hunch it’s somethin’ 
about an inside job.’’ 

‘“‘That means a split, then.”’ 

‘Yeah, sure. But leave it ta th’ Prof ta 
git his.’’ 

‘*And ours, too,’’ Chuck added. ‘‘And jeez, 
how I need it. I’m flat. We ain’t pulled noth- 
ing big in a long time.’’ 

‘“‘Nope. But ta-night oughter be—’’ The 
Sparrow’s lips closed suddenly as the music 
stopped. ‘‘Don’t fergit wot I tole ya,’’ he 
cautioned. ‘‘Lay off th’ jane ta-night.’’ 
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A wave of applause surged over the room. 
Bright lights sprang up. The girls took their 
bows and then separated, running across the 
floor to their various companions of the eve- 
ning. 

“‘T’m not forgetting,’? Chuck nodded, as he 
got up to meet Rose, who was hurrying over 
to their table. ‘‘Gee, you looked swell to-night, 
little girl.’? He caught the dancer’s hands, 
pressing them tightly. 

“‘Do you really think so, Chuck?’’ Rose 
basked in the sunshine of the man’s approval, 
fluffing out the skirts of her costume as she 
seated herself in the chair that he placed for 
her. ‘‘Hello, Mr. Sparrow,’’ she greeted the 
other occupant of the board shyly. 

‘<°Lo, kid.’’ Sparrow nodded an answer. 
“* °At’s a good number youse got.’’ 

““Yeh, it’s a new one. We’ve been rehears- 
ing it all last week. Did you like it, Chuck?’’ 
Rose turned to her companion anxiously. 

‘‘Sure, it’s great. I’d like anything you do, 
anyhow.’’ Chuck caught the girl’s hand and 
imprisoned it in his. 

‘‘Oh-h-h!’’? Rose laughed, but a faint blush 
suffused her slender, white neck and mantled 
the flushed cheeks. ‘‘It’s warm,’’ she ex- 
claimed, drawing her hand away and dabbing 
at her face with her handkerchief. 

‘Want something to drink?’’? Chuck invited. 
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“No, thank you—well, maybe just some 
lemonade,’’ she amended. 

The young man beckoned to a passing waiter 
who came sliding across the floor at his sum- 
mons. 

‘*What’ll it be, Sparrow? Some more beer?’’ 

Sparrow nodded an assent. 

“‘Lemonade for the lady; one beer, and some 
Scotch with water on the side for me,’’ Chuck 
ordered. 

‘‘Look out fer th’ hard stuff, Chuck,’’ Spar- 
row advised as the waiter hurried away. ‘‘We 
don’{ want no mix-ups ta-night. Git me?’’ 

‘‘Sure, I gotcha,’’ Chuck returned. ‘‘I’ll be 
all right. Don’t you worry about me. Wanna 
dance?’’ He turned to Rose as the orchestra 
now took up the ‘‘blues.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes!’’ Rose jumped to her feet with 
alacrity, holding out her hands in invitation. 

‘“‘See you later,’’ Chuck called over his 
shoulder to Sparrow as he gathered the girl 
in his arms and swept her out onto the floor. 

In and out among the other couples, push- 
ing and jostling, they moved. ‘‘Gee, you’re 
sure the swellest dancer on this floor, kid. 
You got ’em all skinned a mile,’’ Chuck crooned 
in Rose’s ear. 

“‘Do you really think so?’’ Rose looked 
up, pleased, nestling contentedly against her 
partner. 
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‘“‘Lissen, baby, you an’ me, we’re gonna stick 
together, ain’t we? I’m just crazy about you. 
You like me a little, don’tcha?’’ he pleaded, his 
cheek brushing the golden curls that clung, 
warm and soft, to the pink cheeks. 

‘‘Oh, well—’’ Rose hesitated. 

‘““Well, what?’’ Chuck insisted. ‘‘Please say 
you like me—just a little, anyhow.”’ 

‘“‘You been awful good to me, Chuck. I 
don’t know what I’d do without you,’’ Rose 
confided helplessly. ‘‘You know, sometimes I 
feel so lonesome I could almost die. I just 
can’t dance with a lot of people I don’t know, 
like the other girls do.’’ 

“Well, you ain’t gonna dance with nobody 
but me, see?’’ Chuck told her, drawing her 
closer, ‘*You’re my girl.’? 

They danced on in silence for a few moments. 
““You—you really mean it, don’t you, Chuck?’ 
Rose asked finally. 

‘““Mean what, baby?’’ 

“‘Why, when you-—-when you say you’re 
crazy about me,’’ Rose stammered, her long 
eyelashes hiding the blue wells of her eyes. 

“You can bet your life I mean it,’’? Chuck 
asserted vigorously. He paused for a moment, 
glancing at the girl suspiciously. ‘‘Say, what 
makes you ask that?’’ A frown wrinkled his 
forehead. 

‘*Oh, no reason at all.’’ 
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““Yes, there is,’’ Chuck insisted. ‘‘Who you 
been talking to??? “ 

‘‘No one—only Maimie.’’ 

‘*Well, what’d she say?’’ 

‘Nothing, only—only that I oughtn’t to trust 
anyone around here.’’ 

‘‘Well, don’t you pay no attention to what 
Maimie says,’’? Chuck advised. ‘‘She don’t 
have nothing good to say about no one, ever, 
since her an’ Buck McGuire fell out. She’s 
just a sorehead. An’ anyhow, wouldn’t you 
rather believe me than her?’’ 

“You know I would, Chuck. Only, you see 
I don’t know so much about everything, like 
Maimie does, and she said she was only trying 
to give me a little bit of good advice. But I 
told her you had always been so nice to me.’’ 
Rose smiled and patted Chuck’s shoulder. 

‘*You bet, kid. An’ that’s all I’m ever gonna 
be to you is just nice, see? An’ you’re gonna 
be nice to me, too, huh? You’re gonna let me 
take you home, ain’t you?’? He squeezed her 
hand gently. 

‘Well, maybe.’’ Rose perked her head to 
one side like a little bird and looked up at her 
partner out of the corners of her eyes. 

Chuck laughed. ‘‘Honest, I’m just plain 
nuts about you.’’? He brushed the side of her 
cheek with a kiss as the music stopped, and led 
her back to the table. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue mist had changed to a driving rain by 
the time Chuck and Rose went down the steps 
that led to the street. Sidewalks were de- 
serted. Here and there an alleyway sheltered 
a sleeping figure. Little puddles reflected the 
few street lamps. The big drops plashed nois- 
ily, making widening ripples as they fell. The 
gutters teemed with the day’s refuse, rushing 
madly sewerward. The lights on the electric 
signs had gone out, leaving only a hazy dark- 
ness. A stray truck went slithering past, 
splashing up the muddy water that gathered 
in the deep cracks about the cobblestones. 

‘‘Just a minute, kid. I’l see if I can get a 
cab. You stay here.’’? Chuck pulled his collar 
close about his neck and drew his hat over his 
eyes, preparing to face the storm. 

‘“No, no, look I have an umbrella. We can 
walk. It’s only round the corner, anyhow.’’ 
Rose protested. 

“But I ain’t gonna have you getting wet.’’ 
Chuck insisted. ‘‘There’ll be a cab along any 
minute now.’’ He opened the door. A gust of 


rain swept in, wetting their ankles. ‘‘Whatta 
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lousy night.’? He whistled shrilly as a taxi 
swung around the corner. 

The cab came to a stop, its brakes screech- 
ing noisily. Chuck took the girl’s arm and 
hurried her out and into the waiting motor. 
Once inside and out of the wet, Rose shook the 
little fur collar on her thin coat, sending the 
iridescent drops flying. Chuck leaned forward 
and gave the driver her address, and then set- 
tled back comfortably, his arm flung about her 
shoulder. It was only a moment, however, 
until the car drew up in front of a dark door- 
way and Rose was fumbling in her bag for 
her key. 

Helping her out, Chuck pushed Rose toward 
the entrance of her house and settled with the 
driver. He hurried toward the door that she 
held open for him, and together they went up 
the steps. Flight after flight, through dingy 
halls, illy lighted with flickering gas. The soft 
illumination only served to make less conspicu- 
ous the torn wall paper, long stained by seep- 
ing rains, and the cracked plaster that showed 
only too plainly even at night. 

At last they reached the top floor of the old 
tumble-down rooming house and Rose opened 
her door. She felt along the shelf for the 
packet of matches, and struck one, applying it 
to the gas jet. A sudden flame burst into be- 
ing, revealing the shabbiness of a Bowery tene- 
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ment. The dark red paper had once been 
figured with great bunches of roses, but the 
flowers had long ago lost their first freshness 
of bloom, and now they hung dispirited, where 
they hung at all. Rose blew out the match and 
placed it carefully in a little tin beside the 
burner. 

‘‘Well, Chuck, this is—this is home.’’ Rose 
laughed self-consciously as she flung out her 
arms to show the small cubby-hole that har- 
bored her. 

Chuck looked about him. On one side of the 
room facing the door stood a rickety oak wash- 
stand with a cracked bowl and pitcher. One 
gray, bedraggled towel hung limply over the 
rack. A cracked mirror, mildewed with age, 
was suspended over the stand. A_ solitary 
chair, the paint badly scraped off, stood beside 
the white iron bed, spotted and peeling. A 
dingy window, now black and rain-splotched, 
looked out onto a courtyard. Only the cheap 
cretonne curtains that formed a sort of ward- 
robe lent a touch of color to the room. 

‘*Tt ain’t so dusty, kid.’’ Chuck turned and 
caught Rose’s hand, scarcely noting the shab- 
biness of his surroundings. ‘‘One of these days 
I'll get you a swell dump—if you’re good s 

Rose laughed and evaded the arm that was 
already reaching about her waist. ‘‘Listen, 
Chuck, don’t you want some coffee? I’m go- 
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ing to make some.’’ She turned for a second, 
impulsively, and looked into the man’s eyes, 
and threw her arms about his neck. And then 
laughing, she pushed him away. She opened 
the little cupboard beneath the washstand and 
drew out a gray enameled coffee pot, scorched 
from the gas flames, and filled it up with water. 
She set the gas plate over the burner and put 
the vessel on top to heat. 

Chuck flung his hat and coat across the only 
chair and sat down, rubbing his hands to warm 
them. He watched Rose as she busied herself 
about the room. He glanced sidewise once or 
twice at the bed, and then his eyes would take 
up their appraising look. He was quite sure 
of himself now. He’d never met a jane yet 
who’d turn him down, and the way he had been 
trailing this little dame was nobody’s business, 
he told himself. There was one nice thing 
about her, she wasn’t hard-boiled. That meant 
that she wouldn’t be after him for a lot of 
dough and glad rags. He reached out his hand 
and tried to pull the girl down on his knee. 

Rose laughed happily and caught his hand in 
hers. ‘‘Do you know, Chuck, you’re the first 
man what’s ever been in my room. It does 
seem sort of funny—I don’t know whether it’s 
right or not.’’ She looked at Chuck appeal- 
ingly, as though for confirmation of her un- 
bounded confidence in him. 
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‘‘Sure, it’s all right, honey.’’ Chuck assured 
her. ‘‘I wouldn’t do nothing in the world to 
hurt you, honest.’’ He put his arms about her 
tenderly, certain now of his ground. 

Suddenly Rose broke loose from his clasp, 
gasping. ‘‘Heavens, Chuck, the coffee!’’ She 
rushed over to the burner, snatching the towel 
on her way, and reached for the pot that was 
already boiling over and bubbling on the plate. 

“Damn it,’? Chuck muttered to himself. 
““Who cares about coffee?’’ 

But Rose, happy in her love for Chuck, did 
not hear the muffled exclamation, nor did she 
see the annoyance and anger that had leaped 
into his eyes. Instead, she was busy setting 
out the only cups that she owned and pouring 
the coffee into them. But as she looked up she 
caught a shade of this other mood that was 
flitting across the man’s face. 

“‘Let’s forget the java, honey.’’ Chuck 
reached over and took her hand from the cup, 
facing her about. ‘‘I gotta leave you pretty 
soon. I gotta business date at two.’’ 

Rose frowned, not at all understanding what 
was going on in Chuck’s mind. In fact she 
was a little hurt that he paid such small atten- 
tion to all her ministrations and yet, at the 
same time, her heart jumped with joy, for she 
believed that it was because Chuck thought 
more of her than he did of the coffee that he 
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wanted her to forget it. And so she allowed 
him to draw her closé to him. | 

Chuck’s smile was a happy one, for he was 
confident now that Rose was his for the ask- 
ing. He sat down on the bed, pulling the girl 
alongside him and put his arms about her. He 
drew her face up to his and kissed her again 
and again. For a moment Rose returned his 
kisses. It was so thrilling to sit there in the 
arms of the man she loved and who, she be- 
lieved, loved her. 

But as his breath flamed hot on her neck, and 
his kisses grew more passionate, Rose turned 
suddenly and looked into his eyes. She drew 
back, startled as she suddenly realized that 
what she saw there was not the love she had 
believed, but a calculating coldness that frigh- 
tened her. She tried to pull away, but Chuck’s 
arms only closed about her in a tighter grasp. 
Frantically she pushed with futile hands at his 
face, trying to tear his lips away from hers. 
Chuck stared at her at last in bewilderment. 
Slowly his arms loosed her. He couldn’t un- 
derstand this sort of action at all. He had 
seen ’em fight, and he had seen ’em give in, but 
they didn’t act lke this, he thought. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, kid? Don’t you love 
me?’’ he questioned, frowning. 

But Rose had jumped to her feet and was 
standing, leaning against the washstand, her 
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eyes bright with tears. She shook her head, 
gazing with hurt looks at the man before her. 
Her slight body trembled, her breath came 
quick and short. No one had ever kissed her 
the way Chuck had, and she could not yet real- 
ize what he had meant. But she only knew 
that from that look she had seen on his face 
that there was something strange about the 
entire situation. 

‘Aw, jeez, babe, I didn’t mean nothing 
wrong. I’m sorry. Come on, kiss me and tell 
me you'll forgive me.’’ For the moment 
Chuck’s face was soft and tender as he looked 
at the slender, golden-haired figure before him. 
He decided to try new tactics. Maybe she 
needed a little coaxing—maybe he had been a 
little hasty. And so he rose and put his arms 
about her and kissed her very gently. 

In the warmth of his embrace, Rose once 
more felt herself engulfed in such happiness 
as she had never known before. And yet she 
was still afraid of this man. He seemed almost 
like a stranger as she looked up at him—not 
the dear, beloved Chuck that she had once 
known. But his face had now taken on that 
smile that had won him any of the hearts of 
the Tenderloin that he had set his mind upon. 
And so Rose, at his urgings, put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

““You’re a sweet kid, honest.’? Chuck 
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brushed back the curly hair that fell in a mass 
of ripples all about the slender, oval face. But 
that appealing look was too appealing and 
Chuck’s lips were once more covering her eyes, 
her cheeks, her mouth. 

‘‘Chuck, please, you mustn’t! You mustn’t!’’ 
Rose tried to pull herself away. ‘‘Oh, please, 
Chuck!’’ 

But the time was growing short and Chuck 
knew that it was almost the hour for his ren- 
dezvous and he had no intention of walking off 
and leaving this girl after he had spent so many 
many evenings just being nice to her and play- 
ing up for this one moment. And so he drew 
her more surely toward the bed, his arms 
clasped about her like bands of iron. 

“No! No! No!’’? Rose shrieked. Her 
tiny fists beat a futile tirade on his chest, strug- 
gling impotently against a fate that seemed 
almost marked out for her. Blindly she bat- 
tled, and as she sobbed she remembered the 
words of Maimie, uttered earlier in the eve- 
ning. 

She had been a fool to trust herself alone 
with this man. All the past warnings of the 
girls around the café flashed through her mind. 
She must do something, and yet she could not 
free herself. Desperate, she flung out her 
arms behind her. Her hands caught on the 
edge of the washstand, balancing her for a 
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moment. Suddenly her fingers struck against 
an old clock. With all the frenzy born of des- 
peration, she snatched at it, raised it high in 
the air, and with all her strength brought it 
down on the head of this person who was slowly 
overpowering her. 

Suddenly the body of the man crashed to the 
floor, crumpling up, writhing before her. Rose 
stood as still as though she had been suddenly 
turned to stone. She stared down at the fig- 
ure, scarcely realizing what she had done. She 
saw a faint trickle of blood oozing across 
Chuck’s forehead. The sight made her slightly 
sick, and she wavered for a moment, unstead- 
ily. The weight in her hand caused her to 
look and then she knew that she herself had 
caused the blood, for there was the clock, a 
little smear of red across its face. 

‘Oh, God!’’ she murmured. ‘‘Oh, God, I’ve 
killed him!’’ She covered her mouth with her 
hand to keep from screaming aloud. 

She seemed paralyzed. She couldn’t even set 
the clock back on the stand. She stood dazed, 
just gazing about, as though she scarcely knew 
where she was. She had killed him! She 
would be a murderer! They would hang her! 
Send her to the electric chair! She must do 
something. She must! She must! Stark, 
cold terror gripped her heart. And then a low 
moan came from the lips of the man on the 
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floor. The clock dropped from her listless fin- 
gers. Its clatter made her jump. She felt as 
though something was choking her. But he 
wasn’t dead—he wasn’t dead! Thank God! 
Now she was slowly recovering her senses, 
and yet she couldn’t move. All she could feel 
was a terrible hatred rising up within her, re- 
volting her, making everything swim about her. 
Suppose he should come to while she was still 
there. She must get away. That was the thing 
to do. Get away quickly before he found her. 
He seemed to be moving a little more, now. 
She must find some means of escape from this 
man who might suddenly rise up and pur- 
sue her. 
_ Mechanically she picked up the clock and set 
it back on the table with trembling hands. She 
must hurry, hurry. She looked about her, un- 
seeing. Her bag—where was her bag? She 
would have to pack her clothes. It was rain- 
ing. She must take some other clothes with 
her. She mustn’t leave a thing behind—not a 
thing. No one must know where she had gone 
—but where should she go? There was no 
place she knew. It was late. The Tenderloin 
at night terrified her. But she must go. The 
sheer feeling of being able to move added an 
impetus to her steps. She searched about and 
found an old, imitation-leather bag, that she 
had brought with her when she had first come 
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to New York. She opened it and began look- 
ing about for her clothes. 

The search did not take many moments, for 
her belongings were pitifully few. She threw 
back the shabby brown cretonne curtains that 
made a disguise for her wardrobe. She took a 
little satin evening dress from the hook and 
folded it carefully and laid it in the satchel. 
Then a dark blue serge suit that shone from 
too much pressing, followed. Her shoes, in- 
cluding several pairs of very much worn, prac- 
tice slippers, scuffed and frayed, came after 
the dresses. 

She pulled open the top drawer of the wash- 
stand and hastily removed her toilet articles. 
The silver-backed brush and comb that her 
mother had given her one Christmas. That 
seemed so long, long ago. As she threw them 
into the satchel, two large tears rolled down her 
cheeks, but she brushed her hand across her 
eyes and blindly flung the rest of her effects into 
the bag. Then, closing it, she drew on her coat, 
wrapping it closely about her, and pulled a 
tight black felt hat down over the soft curls. 
Grasping the satchel, she made for the door and 
opened it. She paused only a second to look 
at the figure stretched out there on the floor. 
Then in terror, she fled, closing the door be- 
hind her. 

Down the stairs she went, tripping silently, 
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glancing back as though she feared some one 
might be following her every moment. Her 
shadow on the wall, dancing grotesquely, made 
her heart leap up into her mouth. She ran 
down the last flight of stairs, flung open the 
door, and looked up and down the street. Not 
a soul in sight—only the black darkness of the 
night. The dripping rain splashed monoto- 
nously into the still puddles. An elevated over- 
head cut the air with a shrill grinding on the 
wet rails. The noise startled her, and with a 
quick step she was out and running hastily 
along the gleaming pavement. 
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from without. The automatic barked again. 
Then, with a short turn, the two men were out 
the door, across the sidewalk, and into the 
waiting machine. A final shot sent shattered 
plate glass flying. A shriek of skidding wheels, 
and the car was off and down the street. 

A police whistle rang shrill and clear, cut- 
ting the night air. An automatic warning 
sounded, sending an armored car into imme- 
diate motion. Pop-pop-pop-pop! A hand ma- 
chine gun blazed a screaming trail of death. 
A police car drove up in front of the bank. 
Five bluecoats jumped out and took up the trail 
on foot. Heads came suddenly forth from sur- 
rounding windows and then were jerked back 
again speedily as the crack-crack of the guns 
filled the air. Sleeping bums scurried like rats 
for the protecting shelter of alleyways. Only | 
the black shadow of the holdup car could be 
seen, Swaying drunkenly as it skidded down the 
street at breakneck speed, closely followed by 
the armored car. 

In the first automobile a slender figure bent 
tensely over the steering wheel, his eyes set on 
the road ahead, his face twisted in grim deter- 
mination. Beside him cowered the Sparrow, 
huddled down on the seat, his body trembling, 
his lips twitching in a frenzy of terror. In the 
rear of the car, lying on the floor for protec- 
tion, the automatic thrust through the side cur- 
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tains, spitting an answering rain of bullets back 
toward the police cary rode ‘‘the Mug.’’ His 
heavy, scarred face, with its protruding lower 
jaw, took on an apish look in the light of flash- 
ing street lamps. 

‘““Git a move on! Aw, fer Gawd’s sake, 
Lefty! Shove ’er up!’’ The Sparrow was 
pleading piteously as a round of bullets from 
the trailing car shattered the side of a brick 
building. 

““Shut up, hoppy!’’ Lefty commanded from 
his position at the wheel, never taking his eyes 
from the road. ‘‘Lead holdin’ out, Mug?’’ He 
flung the words back over his shoulder. 

““Yeah!’’ the Mug returned laconically, 
spending his energies on clinging to the floor 
and returning fire. 

On and on. In and out the pillars. Off into 
side streets. All lights out. Blinding black- 
ness. Swaying, skidding, barely missing cor- 
ners, the two machines sped forward, exerting 
every bit of their power. Like two prehistoric 
animals suddenly let loose they seemed, as they 
tore through the night. Rat-a-tat-tat! Rat-a- 
tat-tat! The machine gun played its danse 
macabre. Then suddenly the holdup car 
swerved sickenly; barely missed a lamp-post; 
crashed up on the sidewalk, and jammed its 
nose with terrific force between two buildings. 

The sudden, jarring impact threw the Mug 
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from his seat and out into the narrow alley- 
way, sprawling on his back. On top of him 
came Sparrow, landing with a dull thud. Lefty, 
still clinging to the wheel, leaped from his post 
and made a dash for it up the street, leaving 
his companions with the deserted car. The 
Mug scrambled to his feet, dragging Sparrow 
with him. He seized the satchel that still re- 
mained, because of its weight, on the floor of 
the car, and, with the bag in one hand and the 
Sparrow by the arm, he ran up the alleyway. 
And not a moment too soon, for the police car 
was already slowing down with a screeching and 
grinding of brakes. 

The bluecoats Jumped from their positions in 
their car, a machine gun still popping, and sent 
a rain of bullets down along the alleyway. But 
the Mug and Sparrow had already found a 
shelter, leading through a tortuous path, be- 
tween two sheds. In a panic of driven fear 
they stopped for a moment, the low, overhang- 
ing roof of the building protecting them. 
The Mug took hold of Sparrow’s arm and 
shook him. 

“Tf dat goddam Johnny’d been wif us, dis 
here racket’d been K. O. We gotta make a 
get-away, see!’’ The Mug turned on his miser- 
able, quaking companion, his little pig-eyes 
moving swiftly about in his fat, pudgy face, 
searching for some means of escape. 
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“‘Chuck was comin’—he was down ta Kelly’s 
ta-night wit his janes I see him.’’ Sparrow 
cringed as a rush of machine-gun bullets spat- 
tered an adjacent wall. 

“Yeah! Dat ain’t doin’ us no yood now 
wif dem bulls campin’ right on our tails.’? The 
Mug was growing more and more desperate. 
He paused. Then suddenly he spoke. ‘‘Hey, 
mebbe dis wuz all framed up, see! Mebbe 
Chuck an’ de Prof put de works on de bum.”’ 

“Aw, nuts! Lay offa Chuck, will youse? I 
tell ya I seen him ta-night an’ everyt’in’ was 
jake. He wouldn’t fix up no frame. He ain’t 
double-crossin’ no one,’’ Sparrow persisted, 
still loyal. ‘‘Mebbe he stepped out wit his jane 
an’. 2? 

“Shut yer mug! De buils!’’ Mug cautioned. 

For a moment the two lay quietly beneath the 
sheltering eaves of the sheds. They could hear 
the steady tramp of feet; catch a glisten of the 
searchlights that were weaving back and forth 
in the little blind paths that led in and about 
courtyards and buildings in an amazing and 
mysterious tangle. The rain oozed steadily 
down, dripping, dripping, dripping. They 
could feel it trickling down their collars. 

‘¢ Jeez, wisht I had ’at benny.’? The Spar- 
row shivered uncomfortably. 

‘“‘Yeah! You’d make a hell of a swell get- 
away wif dat on. Good t’ing we parked ’em in 
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de bus,’’ Mug growled. ‘‘Give dem bulls some- 
fin’ to play wif. Dey can look at ’em—not us.”’ 
He listened intently for a few moments. ‘‘Shut 
up!’’ he cautioned suddenly. 

‘‘Whassa matter?’’? Sparrow cocked one ear. 

‘‘Nufin’—too quiet.’? The Mug frowned sus- 
piciously. ‘‘Dem bulls is sneakin’ up on us. 
We gotta beat it!’’ 

Once more his eyes roved about for some 
means of escape. There were the sheds with 
low, sloping roofs, slanting toward a board 
fence that closed off the street from view. The 
machine guns had quieted down now, emitting 
only an intermittent pop-popping, but the Mug 
knew that it was just a question of time until 
they would be hunted down. As he looked at 
the satchel, reposing there beside them, a shud- 
der of fear ran through him. Unconsciously, 
he pushed the bag from him, as though the very 
sight of it terrified him. Once caught with that, 
it would mean a stretch—probably a stretch up 
the river. Well, the Professor would have to 
get some one else to do his dirty work. 

The main thing now, he decided, was to get 
rid of the satchel as quickly as possible. He 
wasn’t going to face any bulls with that in his 
hands. And, once rid of it, he and the Sparrow 
might both more easily make their get-away. 
What if he did lose it? It meant probably ten 
grand. But what was ten grand in comparison 
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to a five-year stretch. All he could do would 
be to return to the Professor and admit defeat. 
He nudged Sparrow. 

But Sparrow was busy with his own thoughts. 
He was still trembling, his fingers twitching 
nervously. God, how he’d like a shot now. 
This was rough treatment and no mistake. 
After they’d got away with the boodle and then 
to be caught in this trap! His mind, too, was 
wandering and he could see that long train ride 
that would take him up to the gray walls with 
their heavy iron bars, and the spikes atop the 
stone barricade. It would be finif—five long 
years. He knew the stretch for this sort of 
thing. Lucky if they got away with that. 

The Mug nudged him again. ‘‘Shake a leg. 
we’re gonna move,’’ he muttered. Slowly he 
drew himself up, keeping carefully in the 
shadow of the fence. Noiselessly he lifted the 
satchel and, with an upward heave, he tossed 
the heavy bag onto the shed roof. For an in- 
stant it seemed to hesitate there and then 
slowly it slid off. They could hear the dull thud 
of it as it landed on the other side. Without 
another word he dragged Sparrow to his feet 
and the two fled into the misting night. 

Around the corner the Mug noted the hurry- 
ing figure of a girl. He pulled Sparrow back 
and waited until she had passed, and then on 
they went. But Rose, still dazed from her eve- 
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ning’s experience, saw nothing. She hastened 
along the street, blind to everything about her. 
She had heard the shots from the machine gun 
but they had seemed to make very little im- 
pression, however, for she had scurried along 
as though deaf to any noises. When at last 
she had rounded a corner, she saw the flash of 
the whizzing cars, heard the rat-a-tat of the 
machine guns and then the crash. With a lit- 
tle scream she had dashed up a side street and 
almost unconsciously took refuge in a door- 
way. 

But now everything seemed quiet. The shots 
were growing fainter and fainter. Probably 
everything was finished. Besides it didn’t 
matter to her whether it was or not. Fear, and 
fear only, drove her on and on. She peered 
forth from her shelter, a haunted look in her 
eyes. At last deciding that there was no one 
about, she once more started out, her little high 
heels clicking on the wet pavements. And then 
suddenly, right in front of her, she saw a 
satchel. She had almost stumbled over it, in 
the misty darkness. Startled, she came to an 
abrupt stop and stared. 

Finally, sensing that something extraordi- 
nary was happening, for bags did not drop out 
of the air, Rose began to look about her. But 
there was no one in sight. She glanced up and 
down the street, searching for the owner of this 
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strange article. Seeing no one, she finally 
stooped down and picked up the bag. Its very 
weight made her drop it almost as quickly as 
she had taken it up. She bent over and saw 
that a circular metal tag bore the legend: 
‘‘Mercer Day and Night Bank—Protected by 
Wilham Scott Agency.’’ 

Money! 

The bag contained money! That thought 
burned into her brain. Then that must have 
been the reason for all this shooting. Perhaps 
it had been a holdup. No, it must have been 
a bank that had been robbed, or maybe one of 
the bank messengers—or did bank messengers 
earry money at night? She didn’t know. But 
there was money there—she could tell that by 
the weight of the satchel. Money! Right there 
at her feet! 

She shook her head in blank amazement. 
She rubbed her hands across her eyes. It 
seemed almost like an Arabian Nights tale— 
unbelievable, like a flying carpet or something. 
Money dropped from the skies. A good fairy 
godmother, come to carry out her every wish. 
Money! A release from all the sordid poverty, 
from all the cruelties of the world, from all the 
advances of men like Chuck. She shuddered 
even as she thought his name. Money bought 
clothes, things to eat, even happiness. Money! 
It could buy anything. Then suddenly she 
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clenched her fist and laughed hysterically. 
What was she thinking of! It was stolen prop- 
erty. But what should she do with it? Some- 
how, she seemed to have a sort of interest in it. 

Suppose she should return it to the detec- 
tive agency. She could probably find out to 
whom it belonged. Perhaps there might even 
be a reward. But what to do with it in the 
meantime? It was so heavy she could scarcely 
carry it, and yet there was no one around to 
help her. She couldn’t leave it alone there in 
the street, unclaimed. She must try to get it 
somewhere, and then find the owner. She 
stooped down again and picked up the bag. It 
was terribly heavy. It bent her slim body al- 
most sidewise, but she managed to struggle on, 
hoping for assistance. 

As she neared the corner, she saw a police- 
man hurrying forward. She stopped quickly 
and set down the bank satchel, still clutching 
her own bag. Suddenly her heart began to 
pound violently. Suppose the policeman 
thought she had taken it. Things like that did 
happen. Why had she picked up the thing, any- 
how? She should have left it just where it 
was, without question. She must get away. 
She turned and started to run, but in another 
moment the bluecoat had seized her arm. 

‘‘Just a minute there, sister.”? The man 
flung her about so that she faced the light, and 
looked her up and down suspiciously. 
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For the second time that night Rose felt as 
though she had suddenly been petrified. Her 
tongue clung dryly to the roof of her mouth. 
She couldn’t move. She couldn’t speak. Now 
the officer had turned his flashlight fall in her 
face. She backed away, her frightened eyes 
searcely able to meet his. Her hands were 
trembling and very, very cold. And the man 
held onto her arm with a viselike grip. He 
looked from her to the satchel on the ground, 
and then at the little bag that she was still 
carrying in her hand. 

‘Well, whatcha got in that suit case, huh— 
likker? Come on, speak up!’’? The man shook 
her as though to force the words from her 
mouth. 

: ““N-n-no, sir,’’? she stammered, cringing. 

But her manner was not one to convince the 
officer of any innocence on her part. Instead, 
he had clutched her arm more tightly, and now 
was stooping down and looking at the bag. 
Then he straightened up and gave a long low 
whistle. 

‘‘So that’s the game, eh? Well, young lady, 
T guess you ain’t in such a hurry as you thought 
you was.’’ He was quite sure now that this 
was the bag that had been stolen from the bank 
that night, and just as sure as his name was 
Reilly, he knew who was going to get the credit 
for bringing in this haul. The moll was un- 
doubtedly the cover for the gang. She was go- 
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ing to make the get-away. Probably they 
hadn’t had the satchel in the car at all. That 
was why they had ditched it with so little fuss. 

“‘So that’s the game,’’ he nodded almost to 
himself. ‘‘Well, I guess we’ll want you right 
along at the station house, sister.’? Without 
more ado he pulled out a whistle and blew it 
shrilly. 

As though the sudden shriek had brought 
her to her senses, Rose began to sob. ‘‘I found 
it on the street—really I did. No, no, please 
listen to me.’’? She caught hold of his arm, tug- 
ging at his coat sleeve, as though to force him 
to hear her. ‘‘I tell you, I found it on the 
street.’ 

“Oh, so you’re going to talk now.’’ The po- 
liceman looked down at her with a broad grin 
that was tinged with sarcasm. ‘‘Sure, ’n, you’d 
better listen to me, sister; just save it for the 
Sergeant. He’ll be tickled to death to hear all 
about it. It’s a new one, all right. Hey, Mur- 
phy.’’ He threw up his hand as another blue- 
coat came running up. ‘‘I’ve bagged a real 
prize this time. Look here.’’ He pointed to 
the satchel on the ground and then at the girl. 
The second officer leaned over and examined 
the bag. 

“‘T’ll say you have. You hang on to ’em. 
T’ll get the black maria.’’? He started around 
the corner for the call box. 
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“But I tell you I found it.’’ Rose was 
trembling in real earnest now, but her tears had 
no other effect than to cause the officer to grasp 
her more tightly. 

‘‘Listen, sister, I told you to save .t for the 
Sergeant !’’ 


CHAPTER V 


Art the Central Police Station, Sergeant Cas- 
sidy sat nodding drowsily before a heavy oak 
desk. His round, red face, weather-beaten and 
seamed from his long years on the force, was 
thrown into a shadow by the green-shaded lights 
scattered here and there around the room. <A 
few detectives lounged about, smoking dismally, 
their feet propped up on chairs. Over in one 
corner a game of blackjack occupied several 
others. Everything was quiet through the pre- 
cinct—everything save for the robbery of the 
Mercer Bank. And they’d probably have that 
rounded up before the morning. 

But their lethargy was shortly dispelled by 
the entrance of two policeman accompanying a 
tall man. The three strode up to the desk and 
the two bluecoats saluted. 

““Good evening, Sergeant.’’ One of the of- 
ficers stepped forward. ‘‘This is Mr. Daniels, 
the cashier at the Mercer National Bank. We 
brought him along to get the facts in this rob- 
bery affair to-night.’’ 

‘“‘Howdo, Mr. Daniels.’’? Sergeant Cassidy 
looked up from his desk and nodded. ‘‘Cowles 
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—Simpson!’’ he called. At his summons two 
of the men who had been in the game untwined 
their legs and got up and moved over beside 
the Sergeant’s desk. ‘‘This is Mr. Daniels, 
the cashier in that bank robbery to-n.ght,’’ he 
informed the two detectives. ‘‘These men will 
be working on the case, Mr. Daniels, providing 
the police don’t turn up with the money.’’ He 
turned to the cashier, who nodded to the two 
sleuths. ‘‘Now, Mr. Daniels, you might give 
us some idea of just how this robbery oc- 
curred.”’ 

“‘Well, I can’t exactly tell you, Sergeant.’’ 
Daniels removed his hat, revealing a shock of 
straight black hair, slightly tinged with gray. 
““T’m a little nervous and upset—you can un- 
derstand that, I’m sure. Hawkins, our teller, 
was pretty badly shot up—wrist shattered. 
They’ve taken him to the hospital. But I’m 
only too willing to help in any way I can, if 
you’ll just tell me what’s important for you to 
know.’’ 

‘‘Well, the best thing you can do is to give 
me your version of the affair,’’ the Sergeant 
answered. 

‘‘Well, you see, down around our section of 
the city we have quite a few late depositors— 
restaurant owners, and that sort, who usually 
come in late at night to deposit their evening’s 
receipts,’’ Daniels began; ‘‘so, it didn’t seem 
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at all strange to see two men, apparently fairly 
well dressed, walk into the bank. I’ll admit 
they were rather tough-looking customers, but 
then we get a lot of them down this way,’’ he 
explained almost apologetically. ‘‘The only 
thing that seemed unusual was the fact that 
their faces were not familiar.’’ 

‘‘Can you give us any description of them?”’ 
Cowles, one of the most active and alert men 
on the squad, leaned forward eagerly, his sharp 
eyes scrutinizing the cashier’s face. 

‘‘Let him go on about the robbery.’’ The 
Sergeant shook his head at the detective. 
‘“‘Wire away, Mr. Daniels.”’ 

‘‘All I remember is,’’ Daniels began again, 
twisting his waxed mustache with nervous 
fingers, ‘‘that these two men walked in, their 
hands in their coat pockets—but then it was a 
cold night, so that wasn’t unusual either. They 
walked over to my cage, and before we could 
say ‘Jack Robinson,’ the one had whipped out 
a pistol. Hawkins tried to make a grab for 
the gun, but the next instant there was a shot, 
and all we could do was to throw our hands in 
the air, while they thrust open the bars and 
seized the bag.’’ 

‘““Was the bag ready for delivery to your 
depository?’’ the Sergeant questioned. 

“‘That’s it exactly, Sergeant. We had just 
made up our accounts and everything was ready 
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to be sent out by the messenger. We——”’ 

“*What was them bars doin’ open?’’ Simpson 
languidly moved his head about until he could 
look the cashier squarely in the eyes—Simp- 
son, who took everything slow and easy; who 
snatched at surface values, and who would have 
thought that an ulterior motive was a new kind 
of shadow boxing, but who knew his Tender- 
loin district and its people better than any of 
his fellow workers. 

*“T’ll admit, sir, that that was a little unusual, 
having the bars unlocked that way,’’ Daniels 
agreed ruefully. ‘‘But, you see, I had glanced 
up at the clock, and seeing that it was exactly 
two and just the time for the armored truck 
to make its appearance to take away the satchel, 
Tt automatically turned the key in the lock to 
be ready to hand out the money. Hawkins was 
there with me, and no one else was around. 
You see our trucks are always exactly on time 
—never a moment late,’’ he added proudly. 

“‘Of course we’ve never had any trouble 
around the bank before, and it just seemed im- 
possible that any such thing ever could hap- 
pen,’’ he went on. ‘‘It’s one of those things, 
I suppose—one becomes so sure of oneself, that 
he never believes that anything of this sort can 
happen to him. I know that I have done this 
same thing before—opened the bars that way 
when Hawkins was with me. I’ll admit it may 
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have been a little careless of me—but, with 
Hawkins there and no thought of disaster, I 
was really simply proceeding with my evening’s 
work.”’ 

“‘Yes, I guess you’re right, Mr. Daniels.”’ 
The Sergeant shot a keen glance at the man 
before him, but the fellow was undoubtedly 
telling the truth, he decided. Clean-cut, nice- 
looking chap, Daniels, Cassidy told himself. 
‘‘Well, I guess we needn’t worry much about 
the money. We’re sure to have it back be- 
fore the evening’s over. You might try to 
describe the men if you can.’’ 

“‘T’m sorry, Sergeant,’’ Daniels frowned. 
“‘T’ll do my best, but you can imagine how 
quickly the entire thing happened, and I didn’t 
have a very good look at their faces. They 
had their coat collars pretty well pulled up 
around their necks, and scarves stuffed about 
underneath, so that their chins were almost 
covered. They had their caps pulled down over 
their eyes, but one had rather a heavy, big face, 
and the other one, a shorter chap, had a small, 
thin, fairly white-looking countenance.. And I 
remember his cap—gray it seemed, or it might 
have been slightly checked, but it gave the ap- 
pearance of being gray.’’ 

‘“‘Anything familiar about that, Simpson?’’ 
the Sergeant turned to the lanky detective. 

‘‘Umm,’’ Simpson growled underneath his 
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breath. ‘‘Might fit almost anything. Ain’t no 
hand-marked labels on that description.’’ 

‘‘You’re sure you can’t give us anything 
more detailed than that, Mr. Daniels?’’ the Ser- 
geant questioned. 

“*1’d like to be able to, Sergeant, but I’m 
afraid it’s about the best I can do,’’ Daniels 
apologized. ‘‘I tried to get a good look at the 
men. I’d always rather figured what I might 
do in ease of a holdup, you know, working 
around in a bank, and reading of so many rob- 
beries,’’ he laughed. ‘‘I’d always thought it 
sounded silly not to be able to describe a man 
who was facing you over a counter. But I can 
understand it now. It seems to take only a mo- 
ment—and that gun, staring you in the face— 
well, all I can say is that I’ll never have another 
easy moment until we locate that money.’’ 

‘“We’ll do the best we can,’’ the Sergeant 
promised. ‘‘Simpson, here, knows most of the 
gang around this section, and I think that 
Cowles he 

The Sergeant’s words were interrupted by 
the clang-clang of a patrol wagon. And in an- 
other moment the door had burst open and in 
stepped Officers Reilly and Murphy, their faces 
beaming with the joy of a successful venture. 
Between them walked Rose, her blue eyes 
stained with tears, her face pale with fear and 
terror. Her steps faltered, but the strong arms 
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of the law held her erect, forcing her to move, 
whether she would or no. 

“‘Evenin’, Sergeant!’? The two bluecoats, 
their prize between them, stepped jauntily up 
to the desk and saluted. ‘‘We got her! The 
moll that was the cover for the bank robbery.’’ 
Officer Reilly planked the black satchel, con- 
taining the money, down on the desk and pushed 
Rose forward so that the shaded lamps fell full 
on her face. She dabbed at her eyes with her 
handkerchief and looked up at the Sergeant 
pathetically. 

“‘T didn’t do it! I didn’t do it! Honest, I 
didn’t,’’ she sobbed. 

“Just a moment, now. What’s this all 
about?’’ Sergeant Cassidy gazed at the girl, 
studying her face. ‘‘Where did you pick this 
up, Reilly?’ 

‘“‘Sure an’ I was bargin’ around with me 
weather eye open, thinkin’ I might pick up some 
trail on the robbery,’’ Reilly explained. ‘‘And 
as I comes down the street I bumps right into 
this moll totin’ this bag.’? He pointed to the 
satchel on the table, which Daniels was already 
beginning to examine with evident relief, ‘‘The 
jane’s carryin’ it, but when she sees me, she 
drops it and starts to beat it. But I grabs her 
quick, and asks her where she got it. She says 
she found it, but sure, sir, ’n I figgers it’s a 
stall for the get-away. So I blows me whistle, 
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and Murphy comes along and we hauls her in.’’ 

““You say you found the bag?’’ The Ser- 
geant looked at Rose suspiciously. He had seen 
this kind before, he told himself. A pretty 
jane, covering for a gang of crooks who, when 
they figured they were being caught, passed the 
loot on and relied on the moll to weep herself 
out of the situation. He wasn’t dumb at that 
game—not by a long shot. ‘‘Uh huh, so you 
found it on the street? Just how? I suppose 
it dropped right out of the sky, didn’t it?”’ 

“‘Oh, please, please believe me. You must 
believe me! I tell you I found the bag on the 
street.’’ Rose was crying afresh. ‘‘I almost 
fell over it, and then I stood and looked at it, 
and finally I picked it up. I couldn’t leave it 
setting there——’’ 

“‘Oh, no! It happens every day, don’t it,’’ 
Simpson peered round at the girl, a cynical 
smile on his lips. He, too, was studying her 
intently, for the face was new to him, and yet 
he rather had an idea that he had seen her 
before. Probably in one of the joints around 
there. He’d soon find out, anyway. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Daniels,’? Sergeant Cassidy 
turned to the cashier, ‘‘I suppose you’ll want 
to open the bag and examine it. You’ve got 
the key, haven’t you?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed, Sergeant. I’d like to get 
it open right away. This is certainly a great 
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relief.’’ He pulled a key ring from his pocket; 
selected one of the small keys and fitted it into 
the lock of the satchel. 

Sergeant Cassidy leaned forward eagerly. 
The two detectives gathered round the table 
with the officers, Reilly still holding tight to 
his prisoner, all watching intently the every 
move of the cashier. 

With a turn of the key the bag flew open and 
Daniels lifted out a large canvas sack and sev- 
eral big envelopes. The spectators pressed 
closer about the table. Fumbling with the 
string on the bag, Daniels finally untied it and 
allowed it to stand open. In the excitement of 
the moment even Reilly forgot to hold onto his 
prisoner. But Rose stood, her eyes wide with 
interest, gazing with the others. Then Daniels 
lifted the sack and emptied the contents out 
upon the table. There was an intense silence 
for a moment. Then sharp intakes of breath, 
low whistles, and a gasp. Round iron washers, 
the size of gold pieces, lay before them on the 
board! 

“‘My God!’’ Daniels clasped his hand to his 
head. 

“‘Well, I’ll be damned!’’ Sergeant Cassidy 
stared down in amazement at this unexpected 
turn of events. 

Rose’s eyes dilated in horror as she realized 
almost immediately the new danger that 
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threatened her. She saw Daniels tearing open 
the envelopes and waited, her fists clenched 
tightly, as he pulled out the contents. Pieces 
of newspaper, folded to the size of bills! 

Daniels flung the stuff onto the tavle. He 
turned around, shaking his head, and looked 
with puzzled eyes at the Sergeant and the de- 
tectives, and then at Rose. As though he could 
scarcely believe what he saw, he ran his hands 
through the pile of stuff on the table. It 
clinked dully. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then, with a sudden turn, Simpson grasped 
Rose and pushed her into a chair. 

““So you didn’t know nothin’ about this. You 
just found it on the street!’?’ He pointed an 
accusing finger at his victim. ‘‘Come across 
now, kid, let’s have it. It’ll be easier for you 
if you cough it all up now. Come on, spiel 
it off!’ 

“‘So you found it on the street, huh?’’ Cowles 
came round behind Rose’s chair and shouted 
into her ear. 

The girl jumped nervously, shaking her head, 
her lips trembling. Her sobbing was becoming 
hysterical with this new turn of events. 

‘‘Oh, so you’re one of the strong, silent ones, 
eh?’’ Simpson leaned closer toward her, and 
stared into her eyes. ‘‘That ain’t goin’ to do 
you no good. The quicker you get this off your 
chest, the better. You know what it means, 
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don’tcha? A nice long stretch up the river. 
Little girls that go up there don’t very often 
come back quick. Come on now, what did you 
do with it?’’ He grasped Rose’s shoulder and 
shook her violently. 

‘“‘T’m innocent, I tell you. Please believe 
me!’’ She turned an appealing glance on the 
Sergeant who had been standing quietly aside 
watching the effects of the questioning. 

The Sergeant shook his head. ‘‘You’d bet- 
ter come across,’’ was his only answer. 

“‘Oh, but don’t you understand? Can’t you 
see I didn’t doit? I don’t know anything about 
it. I tell you I found it on the sidewalk. Oh, 
don’t send me to prison, please.’’ Rose flung 
out her hands, pleading. 

Harsh, derisive laughs were all that met her 
ears. Simpson jerked her about again. 
““What’s your name?’’ 

“Rose Shannon.’’ 

‘“Where do you work?”’ 

“I’m a dancer, sir, up to Kelly’s Ringside 
Café. I tell you I don’t know anything about 
this. Oh, please let me go!”’ 

“*You’ll go quick enough, but not where you 
expect!’’? Cowles leaned over her shoulder once 
more. ‘‘So you’re a dancer up at Kelly’s. Just 
a nice little girl, fresh from the country, trying 
to get along in a big city. Yeh, I’ve heard that 
one before. Come on, sister, come across. I 
got your number all right.’’ 
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“Do you really think the girl had anything 
to do with this?’’ Daniels leaned over to the 
Sergeant, questioning him in whispered tones. 

‘‘She’s guilty as hell,’’ the Sergeant whis- 
pered back. ‘‘I’ve seen these nice, s»ft-boiled 
babies come in here with a stall like this before. 
What I figure is that they’ve got away with the 
loot all right, and they’ve planted her here to 
cover up. Now, we haven’t got a thing on her, 
excepting that she was found with the satchel. 
The only thing we ean do is to try and worm 
something out of her—scare her to death. She’s 
not one of the regulars around here. Never 
been up before. Put don’t worry, Mr. Daniels, 
Simpson here knows everybody around this sec- 
tion. He’s slow but sure, and Cowles is one of 
aur best. It’s only a matter of time, now.’’ 

““So you’re not going to talk, eh, baby? 
Goin’ to keep the little trap shut?’’ Simpson 
mimicked her voice in an aggravating manner. 

‘Aw, look here, kid, quit the stalling. You 
know damned well where that money is,’’ 
Cowles pointed an accusing finger straight in 
her face. ‘‘Turning on the weeps don’t mean 
a damned thing around here. We got your 
number right off the bat.’? He caught hold of 
her wrist, his fingers sinking deep into the soft 
flesh. 

‘‘All right, Cowles, no rough stuff,’’ Ser- 
geant Cassidy called to his man. ‘‘They’re 
liable to get just a little rough down here,’’ he 
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turned to Daniels again, ‘‘but you’ve got to 
deal with these babies pretty nasty sometimes. 
The best thing we can do is to keep her for a 
while and she’ll either come across or some 
one’ll be around to bail her out, and then we’ll 
have the goods on her. We can pick up the 
trail from the person that comes in.”’ 

‘“‘All right, baby, it’s the hoosegow for you, 
and the sooner you loosen up, the quicker 
you’re goin’ to get out,’’ Simpson sneered. 

‘‘But how can I tell you anything when I 
don’t know?’’ Rose was still sobbing, unable 
to cope with the questions that were flung at 
her mercilessly. 

She broke down sobbing, crying hysterically, 
screaming. Her one thought was that no mat- 
ter what happened she must hide her adventure 
of the evening with Chuck, and so she couldn’t 
explain anything. She must be as silent as the 
grave on that score. But the questions were 
pouring in upon her, with no cessation, no re- 
hef. Fingers pointing at her; faces drawn into 
crooked smiles—leering, red blotches against 
the pitiless, cold, gray walls. The strong light 
in her eyes—no means of escape. On and on, 
struggling against the torment of her hideous 
fear. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tue cold, gray-green light of early morning 
came seeping through the dusty, grimy windows 
of a tiny shop on a side street in the Tender- 
loin district. Here a medley of junk inter- 
mingled with authentic antiques. Glass bottles 
of rare design glowed dully, reflecting globular 
amber beads, deep yellow like cats’ eyes at 
night. Carved ivories brought from far-off 
places reposed beside early American pewter. 
Groups of old books with musty bindings, their 
edges frayed and torn, were piled carelessly 
about in corners, while behind the conglomerate 
mass, a long tapestry hung, concealing the in- 
terior of the store. 

Stray beams of light trickled into the shop 
from the barred door and were quickly lost in 
the contrasting brightness of electricity that 
brought out a soft glow of color from the faded 
oriental rug on the floor. To the rear of the 
room was a long, carved teakwood desk, beside 
which stood a base-burner stove. All about the 
walls hung a collection of prints—Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Indian—interspersed with 
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chairs reared their high backs against ancient 
tapestries, figured with unusual designs. 

The only source of outside light, other than 
the door, was a long window at one side of the 
room heavily curtained with dark, Persian 
drapes, through which the sun could cast no 
rays. A shaded lamp on a wall bracket sent a 
dim, mysterious luster to a tall vase of carved 
jade resting on an old oak stand; brought out 
the opalescence of a white jade Buddha close 
by, and made an iridescent halo about a gilded 
conch shell. 

In the midst of this heterogeneous collection, 
a tall, gaunt man in a long frock coat moved 
restlessly about, striding up and down the 
room. A slight limp made one footfall slightly 
heavier than the other, suggesting the sound 
of a wooden leg thump-thumping back and 
forth. His face was twisted into a cruel smile; 
his hands were clenched, and now and again 
he muttered to himself, taking no notice of the 
two other occupants of the place. 

Finally, when he could no longer contain 
himself, he turned upon his companions, his 
clenched fist beating the air. ‘‘Fools, imbeciles! 
Two hundred grand thrown away! Oh, you 
white-livered rats!’? His whole body shook 
in the intensity of his anger. 

“Tt wuz all Chuck’s fault.’ The Mug turned 
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a cowardly face on his accuser. ‘‘If he’d a 
showed up, we’d a got away wif de haul K. O. 
He wuz wif dat dame of his.”’ 

‘‘Passing the buck again, are you? Well, let 
me tell you this, if I had been there i* wouldn’t 
have happened. Throwing the satchel over the 
fence! Why, you big gorillas, you could have 
made a get-away so clean and easy, I hate to 
think of it.”’ The Professor spat out his words 
vigorously, clumping up and down, his wooden 
leg sounding a muffled beat on the carpet. 

““Yea, wif de bulls creepin’ up on us, an’ I 
know wot dat means—a five-year stretch,’’ the 
Mug interrupted. ‘‘You didn’t t’ink I wuz 
goin’ to take no chanct on dat. Jeez, you says 
it wuz gonna be easy pickin’.’’ 

. **Hasy? It was so simple a child could have 
pulled it. But you big bums da 

‘¢ Aw, lis’en, Perfessor, ’em bulls was camp- 
ing on our tails,’’ the Sparrow put in apologeti- 
eally. 

“Dat wouldn’t of made no diff’rence,’’ the 
Mug interrupted him, ‘‘if dat louse—’’ He 
stopped short as the door was flung open and 
in walked the ‘‘louse,’’ whom he had been be- 
rating. 

Chuck looked about as best he could with 
one eye, for the other was swollen and com- 
pletely shut, while a nasty red scar still stained 
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his forehead. He banged the door behind him 
and flung himself into a chair. 

The Mug and Sparrow drew back as the Pro- 
fessor clumped down the room and stood in 
front of the new arrival, his mouth twisted into 
a grim line, his hands working nervously be- 
hind his back. ‘‘Well!’’ There was no more 
he needed to say. He had put.all the violence 
of his rage into that one word. 

‘‘Aw, go to hell! I’m damned sick. That 
dirty little chippy, she almost brained me.’’ 
Chuck rubbed his head tenderly, making a 
slight grimace as he touched his swollen eye. 

The Professor towered over the boy, his face 
pale with anger as he thought of the loss of the 
money. If Chuck had been on the job things 
would have gone through all right. He’d never 
have thrown away a haul like that. Chuck had 
more guts and less fear of the law. He’d never 
done a stretch, and his lack of knowledge of 
imprisonment made him cocksure, the Profes- 
sor reflected. Whereas his other two gorillas, 
having done time, weren’t anxious to run into 
any unnecessary danger. Besides, they were 
older, and with Chuck it was the sheer bravado 
of youth and inexperience. Furthermore, 
Chuck needed the money to play around with 
the janes. 

Chuck returned the baleful glare of the Pro- 
fessor with a steady eye. He didn’t give a 
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damn for him, or for anyone else. All he was 
sore about was the fact that a woman had not 
only turned him down but had given him a dis- 
figuring black eye. If ever he caught that 
chippy he’d show her, and damned plenty, too. 
To think that she would dare to resent his ad- 
vances. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
What difference did it make, anyhow? There 
were plenty of janes who’d be only too glad of 
his attentions. 

The Professor laid a heavy hand on Chuck’s 
shoulder and jerked him to his feet. ‘‘You 
louse,’’ he snarled. ‘‘Can’t you leave the dames 
alone? Where the hell were you, anyhow? If 
you’d been around, things might have been dif- 
ferent to-night.”’ 

‘Aw, what the hell are you beefing about? 
I tell you I got crowned by a jane—knocked out 
cold.’’ Chuck jerked himself away from the 
Professor, thrusting aside the restraining hand 
on his shoulder. He paused, then he frowned. 
‘“What was the matter to-night? Didn’t the 
deal go through?’’ He turned to Mug and 
Sparrow with suspicious eyes. For the Pro- 
fessor’s words were beginning to sink into his 
mind and as he noted the crouching figures of 
the two thugs, he realized that there had been 
a mix-up somewhere. ‘‘Well, what is it?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘Let’s have it!’’ 

‘“‘Yeh, you’d a t’rew it, too.’’ Mug looked 
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up, his heavy, scarred face twisted into a nasty 
snarl. ‘‘Dem harness bulls wuz right on top 
of us. Jeez, if we’d a been caught wif de swag, 
we’d a got a good long stretch. It’d take a 
pretty swell moufpiece to git us out.’’ 

‘Well, what did you do with it?’’ Chuck de- 
manded again. ‘‘Where’s Lefty?’’ 

‘“‘He ain’t showed yet. Last we seen him, 
he’s beatin’ it up th’ street. Th’ buzz-wagon’s 
smashed—run it into a lamp-post,’’ the Spar- 
row explained. ‘‘ ’Em bulls chased us clean 
ta hell an’ back. ’Ey gotta rear tire, an’ zowie! 
Out we goes! We hadda jump fer it, an’ run 
like hell up ’at alley off’n Morton’s place. Th’ 
bulls come atter us wit a machine gat. We was 
layin’ low under th’ sheds, see. Jeez, Chuck, 
ey got our mugs in th’ pitcher books awready. 
If we comes up agin ’ere ain’t gonna be no 
straw bail fer us.’’ 

“Well, for the love of St. Peter.’? Chuck 
drew his breath in with a little whistling sound. 
‘*So you ditched the goods because you was 
afraid of the bulls. Wasn’t you heeled?’’ 

‘‘Sure we was, but we wasn’t totin’ no ma- 
chine gats.’’ The Sparrow nodded sorrowfully. 

‘“Couldn’t you of stowed the stuff some place? 
We could of gone back after it.’? Chuck looked 
gloomy. ‘‘Jeez, all that coin, too, an’ I’m al- 
most hipped.’’ 

‘*No, they didn’t think of anything like that.’’ 
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The Professor shot an angry glance at his two 
gunmen. ‘‘That’s why you should have been 
along. You might have thought of something 
like that. It was so damned well planned. 
Everything went off according to schedule and 
then these bums have to muff it. Throwing 
away a hundred grand. It’s enough to make 
anyone hit the hop.’’ 

‘“Well, where’d you park the stuff, anyhow? 
Maybe we got a chance yet,’’ Chuck suggested 
hopefully. 

“Chance, hell!’? the Professor retorted. 
““They threw it over the roof of the sheds so 
it would come down right on the street. The 
dicks have it by this time. We haven’t 
got 9 
_ The Professor turned sharply as the door 
opened, letting in a sudden streak of grayish 
light along with Lefty. He hurried into the 
room, a bulldog edition of a newspaper in his 
hands. 

‘Well, whatta fine bunch of saps you are!’’ 
He turned on the two accomplices of the rob- 
bery. ‘‘Look here!’’ He held out the paper. 
‘‘Whadda you know about this?’?’ The four 
men gathered round, gazing at the startling 
headlines that spanned the top of a page. ‘‘Girl 
held as accomplice in daring holdup,’’ they 
read. ‘‘Bobbed-haired bandit captured with 
bank satchel. Iron washers and poker chips 
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found in place of money.’’ Beneath the head- 
lines, staring them in the face, was a picture 
of Rose with a caption containing her descrip- 
tion and denial of any knowledge of the rob- 
bery. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be damned!’’ Chuck was staring 
in sheer amazement at the photograph. ‘‘That’s 
the chippy that tried to croak me.’’ He turned 
to his companions in bewilderment. 

‘“Well, what the—’’ The Professor was 
scanning with intense interest the story of the 
holdup and the finding of the fake money. He 
frowned, and then he began clumping up and 
down the floor, his hands behind his back. His 
brain was busy with ideas that were coming 
thick and fast. As a matter of fact he was 
having all sorts of hunches, and he wasn’t cer- 
tain which of them was correct. But from 
those thoughts which he kept hidden in secret 
chambers, he was deducing facts. 

First of all, he felt sure that his plans for 
the holdup had been carried through without a 
hitch. That left his fellow conspirators clear. 
Secondly, he knew that Mug and Sparrow were 
telling the truth—they wouldn’t dare to tell 
anything else, and, besides, it wouldn’t do them 
any good, because they had, by their actions, 
lost their share of the loot. Chuck had not been 
on the scene of the robbery; he had been ‘‘out,”’’ 
so he said. Then there was only one person 
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who actually knew where that money was now, 
and that person was this Rose Shannon, a 
dancing girl in Kelly’s Café. 

He picked up the paper once more and reread 
the articles carefully. They gave him no 
further information concerning the dag than 
that which he already had. The girl could 
scarcely be working alone, he told himself. He 
couldn’t connect her with any of the gangs— 
and he knew most of them. Maybe, though, 
she was playing a lone game. A clever moll 
indeed, if that were so. Or perhaps she was 
just dumb. The best thing to do, then, was to 
find out something about her. 

“See here,’’ he turned abruptly on the youth- 
ful gangster who was trying to assuage the 
hurt eye with cold water. ‘‘What do you know 
about this jane—this Rose Shannon?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘‘T know plenty—now,’’ Chuck moaned. 

‘““No wise cracks!’’ the Professor returned 
sharply. ‘‘This is a serious business. I’m go- 
ing to find that money or know the reason why. 
Now you come across and give me the low- 
down on this baby. There’s something phony 
here, and we’re going to know what itis. What 
kind of a moll is she, anyhow?”’ 

‘¢Moll, me eyebrow,’’ Chuck returned acidly. 
‘““She’s no moll. Why, that baby wouldn’t 
know a flash roll from the real stuff, honest! 
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She’s as wise as a new-laid egg—and as fresh.’’ 

‘“‘She wasn’t so dumb when she handed you 
that shiner!’’ the Professor exclaimed sarcas- 
tically. 

‘“‘A skirt give him that!’’ Lefty exclaimed 
with a laugh. ‘‘ ’At’s a hot one. Well, you’re 
one up on me, Chuck, my boy. Skirts has give 
me lots of things—but never a poke in the 
beezer.’’ 

“‘Aw, you go to hell!’? Chuck turned his 
back on his tormentor. ‘‘I tell you, Professor, 
this kid’s nothing but a dumb-dora fresh from 
the country.’’ 

‘“‘And I tell you there’s something queer 
about this. Now you listen to me!”’ ‘‘Profes- 
sor’’ Heminway brought his fist down on the 
table with a resounding bang. ‘‘That dame 
knows more than you think she does. Some- 
thing’s slipped up some place. Some one knew 
we were going to pull off this racket to-night. 
That moll was a plant. JI suppose you and 
Sparrow were at Kelly’s, shooting off your 
faces, weren’t you??? He turned on Chuck 
again. 

‘<Sure, we was at Kelly’s! What about it?’’ 
Chuck acknowledged. 

‘“What about it??? Heminway sneered. 
‘Why, you poor sap! That dame was simply 
putting one over on you. Look here! Where 
was it she knocked you cold?’’ 
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‘‘Up to her place,’’ Chuck acknowledged a 
little uneasily. 

‘‘Up at her place! How many times had you 
been there before this?’’ 

‘*Say, I tell you this baby’s no molly. She’s 
just a kid. I been playing around wivh her for 
a couple of weeks before she even gimme a 
tumble,’? Chuck returned angrily. ‘‘An’ to- 
night she takes me up to her place, an’—an’, 
well, she beans me.”’ 

““Oh, my God!’’ the Professor moaned. ‘‘If 
I had your brains I’d go and get some sand in 
my eye and make pearls. Why you big gorilla! 
Don’t you get it yet? To-night was the first 
night this dame ever allows you to take her 
home. To-night we had everything planned for 
the stick-up. You were to make the get-away 
in case of trouble. You were going to carry 
the bag. And then some one puts you out like 
@ hight!’ 

‘“‘Well, for the love of St. Peter!’ A sud- 
den glow of understanding suddenly flooded 
Chuck’s face. ‘‘Why, that dirty little bitch! 
Say, if she thinks she’s gonna get away with 
that stuff, she’s sure nuts. I’ll get her so 
damned quick! And me thinking she’s just a 
nice kid from the sticks!”’ 

“Yeh, but how’d she know we was gonna 
t’row th’ bag over th’ roof?’’? Sparrow inter- 
rupted with an unusual burst of intelligence. 
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‘‘She didn’t!’ the Professor returned 
quickly. ‘‘She’s working with a gang, that’s a 
cinch. The gang tailed you, and if the bulls 
hadn’t kept so close there would have been a 
nice piece of high-jacking pulled off. Her gang 
was simply hanging around until they could 
knock you gorillas off, and, instead, you simply 
handed over the dough and saved them the 
trouble. The thing we’ve got to find out now 
is who she works with.’’ 

‘‘Well, she ain’t been hanging around with 
no one over to Kelly’s. I’d of known about 
that,’’ Chuck interrupted. 

‘‘T’ll say you would,’’ the Professor sneered. 
“‘Only she was smart and you weren’t. She 
didn’t tell you anything—but you told her 
plenty.’’ 

Chuck shot a quick glance at the Sparrow, as 
he recalled to mind the conversation at Kelly’s. 
They had mentioned various things that any- 
one in the know might easily have picked up. 
Furthermore, they had stated the exact time 
scheduled for the holdup. He noticed that 
Sparrow had caught his own idea, for he had 
turned away guiltily. But it was just more 
than he could puzzle out. Rose—so shy and 
fresh and sweet! It seemed impossible. But 
all the evidence pointed in her direction. It 
made him more and more angry as he thought 
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about it. He’d get her if it was the last thing 
he ever did. 

“‘Well, what are awe gonna do about it?’’ 
Chuck demanded, turning to the Professor. 
‘‘T’m in on anything that’ll make me quits with 
that jane.”’ 

“Do about it?’’ the Professor returned. 
‘“Somebody’s got that jack, and we’re going 
to find out who.’’ 

‘*A lotta good talking about it does,’’? Chuck 
sneered. ‘‘We don’t know her gang, and how 
are we gonna find out? The bulls is gonna jug 
her and keep her till she squeals. We'll find 
out then, all right, but a lotta good that’s gonna 
do us.”’ 

‘Suppose you suggest something. You’ve 
been the brains of this outfit for so long,’’ the 
Professor jeered. 

“Me? I ain’t got nothing to suggest.’’ 
Chuck shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘The best thing to do then,’’ Heminway de- 
cided, ‘‘is to get hold of Maurey and put him 
to work.’’ 

‘“‘What doing? Playing stoolie?’’ 

‘‘Hixactly! Let him hang around headquar- 
ters and get us the dope. There’ll be somebody 
along to bail out this dame and we can find out 
who she’s with, that way. Where’d Maurey 
be now?’’ 
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‘‘ Johnny the Chink’s,’’ Sparrow suggested 
hopefully, his nervous fingers already twitch- 
ing in anticipation. 

‘*All right!’? Heminway pulled a roll of bills 
from his pocket and peeled off several green- 
backs. ‘‘Go on, get out of here. Get Maurey 
hopped up and then tell him to go to work. 
And you get back here yourself sometime to- 
morrow night. Something may be doing.’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ Sparrow snatched at the bills with 
greedy hands, and hurried out the door, leaving 
the Professor pacing the floor. 


CHAPTER VII 


Seconps dragged into minutes, minutes into 
hours and hours into age-long days and nights, 
while Rose paced the cold stone floor of her 
gray-walled prison cell in the women’s ward. 
The deathly, pall-like silence was broken only 
now and again by the clanging of the ircn bars, 
as some new occupant came to share her soli- 
tary confinement, or release was brought to 
some more fortunate victim. Scarcely know- 
ing night from day save only by the dimming 
of the electric lights, Rose slept fitfully, crying 
when she awoke, for the oblivion of sleep was 
her only escape from the tortured agony that 
beset her. 

During the first two days after that fatal 
night, reporters came and went, following the 
mufiled footfalls of the white-aproned matrons. 
Rose could hear them coming from far down 
the narrow corridor—the matron leading the 
way, her keys clinking dully as she walked; 
then the sharper click of heels behind her. 
Standing before the iron bars that shut her 
from the outside world they would ply her with 
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of her first story. But no leading interroga- 
tions, no kindly sympathy, seemed to draw from 
her anything other than a frantic denial of any 
knowledge of the robbery. 

Sob sisters arrived and patted her hand and 
asked her about life in the Tenderloin, her 
dancing days at Kelly’s, her childhood in the 
country. They came, expecting to find a 
bobbed-haired bandit, hard of face and uncouth 
in talk, and went away to write of haunting 
blue eyes and hair so golden that not even the 
dimness of a cell could dispel its glory. They 
wrote the old, old story of the lure of the white 
lights of Broadway and its commonplace 
ending. 

And then even these visits ceased as new 
crimes appeared on the docket and new faces 
behind the barred doors. But they were fol- 
lowed by long hours of grilling, unceasing ques- 
tioning. The night became a thing of terror. 
At any moment she might hear the soft patter 
of the matron’s feet and her clanking bunch 
of keys. And then she would be led through 
corridor after corridor and finally into that 
room where the harsh lights tormented her 
eyes and the never-ending examinations racked 
her brain. 

Yet sometimes when she could think at all, 
she felt that even this sort of company was 
better than the cell, where, at times, she cov- 
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ered her ears to shut out the sounds of dope 
fiends, moaning, screaming, crying in piteous 
agony, or the drunken brawling of new arrivals 
taken in vice raids. If she could only go to 
sleep, and sleep on and on until some kindly 
relief came—how or what she neither knew 
nor cared. 

In the midst of all the fear and terror that 
clutched at her heart with cruel fingers, there 
was, however, one consoling thought, and that 
was that so long as she remained here, she was 
safe from the pursuit of Chuck and his pos- 
sible revenge. When that idea flashed through 
her mind she could almost look on the dank 
walls, with the shadows flung from the iron 
bars cutting coldly across them, with a friendly 
feeling; she could reach out her hand and touch 
.them with something akin to comfort. 

At first she had awaited with fast-beating 
heart any noise along the corridor, expecting 
at every moment to be greeted by the sight of 
this man come to accuse her of her attack, or 
bringing threats of punishment for her treat- 
ment of him. She would stand, breathless with 
anxiety, lest some word should fall concerning 
that dreadful event. But the reporters seemed 
to know nothing of that situation, for they 
never broached it. And the detectives had, so 
far, failed to touch upon that one circumstance. 

Perhaps, however, Rose might not have felt 
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even this slight comfort could she have seen 
the activities of Maurey—Maurey, stool pigeon 
and dopester with the hazy past. Throughout 
the Tenderloin the story ran that at one time 
he had circulated among the most exclusive cir- 
cles of New York society, with a future as a 
great criminal lawyer before him. And then 
came his slow but fatal descent; then a stretch 
up the river, and now his services could be pur- 
chased only through the medium of the solacing 
needle. 

Daily, Maurey frequented his accustomed re- 
sorts, gleaning his information. Nightly, at 
Johnny the Chink’s, before his cloudy phantas- 
magoria of strange beauty rose to dispel the 
sordiness of the world about him, he recounted 
his activities. Known throughout the under- 
world to be no man’s man, he played his game 
cleverly—so cleverly that policemen and gang- 
sters, detectives and gorillas took and gave 
helpful communications. But in the case of 
Rose Shannon, even Maurey could gain no 
knowledge save that she was still being held 
and grilled, all to no purpose. 

And then one evening the girl was led out of 
her cell by the matron in charge, to traverse 
that intricate route that led to the interview 
room of the Tombs. Only six days had passed, 
but to Rose it might as well have been six 
months, or six years. She knew the passage of 
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time only because the keeper told her. She did 
not even wonder any more about reasons for 
being called. It didn’t matter. 

The matron opened the door to the room and 
Rose, with lagging steps, entered the bare, for- 
bidding inclosure. She shuddered as she heard 
the door clang behind her, leaving that grim 
room with the unadorned, gray walls unbroken 
even by a window. The monotony of the ceil- 
ing was relieved only by a grated opening that 
allowed ventilation. A heavy oak table, a few 
chairs and those shaded flood lights, grouped 
about a stationary seat in the middle of the 
floor and arranged so that they fell directly 
upon the occupant of the chair, lent a sinister 
atmosphere to the place. 

Its menace was purposeful, cold despair. It 
could strike terror into the soul of the most 
innocent, and it had heard the confessions of 
the most guilty. It could make a clear con- 
science cry out in sheer terror, and it had 
slowly but surely worked its sinister spell upon 
hardened criminals. Alone—one seemed so 
frightfully, so terrifying alone. If some one 
would only speak—do something. 

Slowly Rose moved toward the center of the 
room, shading her eyes with her hand, and 
seated herself in that diabolic chair, and waited, 
Moments dragged past without a sound to dis- 
turb that all-enveloping stillness. And then 
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the door opened once more and Rose looked 
up to see Sergeant Cassidy coming toward her, 
a kindly smile on his hardened face. It was 
almost as though a ray of sunshine had en- 
tered the room, and for the first time since her 
incarceration the girl felt her heart warming 
with hope. 

To her simple, unsophisticated mind it 
seemed that the Sergeant was holding out a 
promise of friendship and help. It was the 
only smile she had seen not given in cynicism 
or derision, through all those lonely hours. She 
never realized that it was all a part of the 
game; a skillfully manipulated situation care- 
fully caleulated to break down her wall of re- 
sistant silence. 

‘‘Hello, Rose.’? Sergeant Cassidy greeted 
the girl as though she were a friend. ‘‘I 
dropped into Kelly’s this evening to see the 
show, and Kelly tells me they all miss you up 
there.’’ 

The tears blurred like a mist over Rose’s 
eyes as this piece of outside news brought back 
a flood of memories. ‘‘Did you see Maimie— 
do you know her?’’ she questioned eagerly. 
‘‘The brown-haired girl that wears the pink 
dress.”’ 

The Sergeant nodded. ‘‘Yes, I saw her. She 
asked about you—wanted to know if she could 
do anything for you.’’ 
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Oh, did she?’’ Rose smiled and clasped her 
hands tightly, waiting impatiently for the Ser- 
geant to continue. 

““You know, I’m beginning to think, little 
girl, that we’ve been pretty hard on you.”’ 
Cassidy drew up a chair and sat dovvn beside 
Rose with the air of an old friend. ‘‘I’d like 
to go over this situation again and see if we 
can’t do something for you. We don’t want to 
keep you cooped up here—when we could be 
giving you your freedom. Now, suppose you 
tell me just how everything happened.’’ 

“Oh, Sergeant Cassidy! Do you really mean 
you'll let me go if I tell you just what hap- 
pened?’’ Rose exclaimed, catching hold of the 
man’s arm. ‘‘I’ll tell you everything—every- 
thing.’’ 

. "Now that’s a good girl.’’ The Sergeant 
patted her hand and pricked up his ears, hoping 
now to get what he was after. 

Quickly Rose was launched upon her story, 
telling it in fullest detail, not even omitting, 
this time, the part that Chuck had played in the 
night’s experience. She told how she had left 
the café and gone to her room with Chuck, and 
how, finally, it had all ended by the blow she 
had delivered with the clock; and then her 
flight and the terror she had felt when she 
thought she might have killed the man. 

‘“Now, why didn’t you tell me all that be- 
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fore?’? Sergeant Cassidy interrupted. ‘‘I 
might have been able to understand why you 
were so frightened.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I wish I had—but I was afraid that 
man might come after me, and, oh, Sergeant, 
I was so scared—honest!’’ Rose pleaded. 

‘‘Sure, I see.?? The Sergeant nodded. But 
what he thought he saw was something entirely 
different. He didn’t explain that his men had 
traced Rose and Chuck to her home, and that 
later Chuck had been seen with a black eye, 
and that he had come to the conclusion, as had 
the Professor, that Rose was probably covering 
for a gang and had purposely knocked out this 
man. He had a hunch that Heminway and his 
gorillas had some hand in the robbery, but as 
yet he had nothing on which to pin his sus- 
picions. He had put a shadow on each mem- 
ber of the gang but, thus far, all to no purpose. 
So now, weary of waiting for some one to turn 
up to bail the girl out, he had decided to use 
another method of procedure. 

‘‘And what I told you about finding that bag 
on the street is true, Sergeant,’’ Rose was con- 
tinuing. ‘‘Oh, how I wish I had never, never 
seen it. I don’t know what made me pick it 
up.’’ She covered her face with her hands, 
sobbing in evident relief, now that she believed 
Sergeant Cassidy was going to help her, ‘‘You 
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do believe me, don’t you?’’ she begged pa- 
thetically. 

‘Sure, I know you’re telling the truth now, 
girl,’’ the Sergeant assured her heartily. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact I think we’ve picked up the 
trail of just the people we’re after.’’ And if 
he hadn’t yet, the Sergeant laughed to himself, 
he soon would. ‘‘That’s why I’m going to let 
you go—because I know now that you hadn’t 
anything to do—with the robbery.”’ 

““Oh, Sergeant—thank you!’’ Rose was 
laughing hysterically, clasping and unclasping 
her hands nervously. 

‘“‘So now you go to bed, and get a good 
night’s sleep, and you’ll be out first thing in 
the morning.’’ He rose from his chair, patted 
the girl’s shoulder, and went over to the door, 
opening it and summoning the waiting matron. 
He turned and beckoned to Rose, who came 
eagerly toward him. ‘‘I’ll see you before you 
go to-morrow,’’ he told her as he turned her 
over to the woman’s care. 

“Thank you, Sergeant, and—and good 
night!’’ Rose called back over her shoulder. 

“‘Good night, Rose,’’ the Sergeant returned 
kindly. 

As soon as the girl had disappeared, Ser- 
geant Cassidy hurried down to the night desk 
and summoned Cowles and Simpson, who were 
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still engaged in their game of blackjack. They 
had evidently been waiting for their superior, 
for at his entrance they came forward, and the 
three stood in one corner, talking, the Sergeant 
repeating his conversation with Rose. 

‘“‘Do you know where Maurey is?’’ he ques- 
tioned as soon as he had completed his story. 

‘‘Sure,’’ Simpson drawled. ‘‘I can get ’im.”’ 

‘Well, I want you to let all this drop so 
Maurey gets it—understand?’’ the Sergeant 
ordered. ‘‘And when I say ‘let it drop’ I don’t 
want you to throw it in his teeth—do it gently. 
Tail him, and see that the news reaches the 
right parties. And then go on home and go 
to bed—both of you. The girl’s going in the 
morning, and I want you to start to work 
then.’’ 

“Sure, Chief, I getcha,’’ Cowles turned and, 
with his fellow worker, started off to the 
lockers. 

‘‘Hey, what’s the big idea—lettin’ this moll 
go?’’ Simpson questioned as soon as they were 
out of earshot. ‘‘I know the Chief ain’t got 
nothin’ on her yet, but we only been workin’ 
a week,’’ 

‘“Why, you big sap, don’t you get it yet?”’ 
Cowles laughed. ‘‘Sure, the Chief knows she’s 
got a hand in this trick, but he’s not getting 
any work done stalling around this way, so he 
figgers that if he lets the skirt out she’ll make 
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a bee line for her hang-out and connect up with 
the gang. And then we can get the goods 
on ’em.”’ 

‘‘Oh!’? Simpson nodded, settling the thought 
back in his brain for future reference. ‘‘What 
about this Chuck White business?’’ he began 
as they stood in front of their lockers, hauling 
on their overcoats. ‘‘You know, the more I 
think about this here case the more I figger it’s 
the Heminway gang that’s mixed up in it, but 
there’s somethin’ else—there’s a nigger in the 
woodpile.’’ 

‘‘Well, for once in your life you’re showing 
a spark of intelligence,’’ Cowles laughed. 
‘“When did you dope that out?’’ 

““Oh, I dunno,’’ Simpson drawled thought- 
fully. 

The two men went out through the long cor- 
ridor that led to the street, nodding good night 
to the officer at the front desk. 

‘‘Where’re we going?’’ Cowles asked as they 
turned their steps toward the down-town sec- 
tion of the city. 

‘‘Straw Bail Bill’s,’? Simpson grunted. ‘‘Get 
Maurey.”’ 

They walked along in silence. 

“‘Say, why don’t the Chief pick up some of 
them gorillas of Heminway’s?’’ Simpson asked 
after a while. 

‘Nothing on them.”’ 
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‘‘Hell, that’s easy,’’ Simpson retorted hope- 
fully. ‘‘We could cook up a charge. I’d like 
to know who’s mixed up in this.”’ 

‘‘So would I,’’ Cowles agreed. ‘‘But none 
of that gang’s going to squeal, you can bet 
your bottom dollar. We’d only hold ’em for 
a while, and then have to let ’em go again. Be- 
sides, it would tip ’em off that we’re wise. 
This way, if we lay low it’ll give ’em a chance 
to work, and we’ll get the goods on ’em. 
Didn’t you hear that stall the Chief handed 
the Shannon girl?’’ 

‘What stall???’ Simpson inquired, scratching 
his head. 

‘‘Why, he tells her he’s got a line on the 
gang that pulled this job. That’ll give her a 
chance to pass the word along as soon as she 
gets out. That’s what we got to drop Maurey 
to-night, so’s he can hand it around and give 
the bunch some leeway, so’s they’ll start to 
work and give us a chance to do something.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ Simpson nodded his head reflectively. 

‘‘Now, look,’’ Cowles instructed as they 
neared their destination; ‘‘when we go in we’re 
just a little stewed, see? We’re pretty talky. 
I’ll do most of it, but whenever I give you the 
office you shut up like a clam.”’ 

They stepped up before the door of an old, 
red brick building. From the outside it looked 
as though no sign of life existed. Blinds were 
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drawn, shutters closed. Simpson reached up 
and pushed a button. In a few moments the 
door opened, emitting a narrow crack of light. 
Then it swung wide, revealing a long flight of 
steps, at the bottom of which stood a heavy, 
red-faced man with a deep scar across his chin, 
a derby hat resting on the back of his plump 
neck. 

*‘Hello, boys!’’ the man greeted them as 
they stepped inside. 

‘‘Hello, Bill. What’s new?’’ Simpson sa- 
Tuted. 

“‘Nothin’ much. Come on in.’’ The man 
addressed as Bill threw open a door to one 
side of the stairs and led the two detectives 
into a long, narrow room. On one side was a 
bar, stretching almost the entire length of the 
room, while behind it three barkeeps rustled 
drinks for the line of customers leaning against 
the mahogany top. ‘Toward the rear stood a 
group of well-filled tables. 

Cowles glanced quickly around the room, and 
then, signaling Simpson, dropped into a vacant 
spot along the bar. 

“Well, what’ll it be, boys?’’ Bill invited. 
‘‘Touis!’’ he called one of the white-aproned 
men behind the counter. ‘‘Two ryes with gin- 
ger ale on the side,’’ he repeated the order of 
the detectives. ‘‘Gimme a little Scotch. 
What’s doin’ down to th’ Front Office?’? he 
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asked as the barkeep set up the glasses and 
bottles. ‘‘Naw,’’ he gestured, as Cowles 
reached into his pocket. ‘‘This’s on th’ house. 
Say, got any line on that Mercer Bank racket?’’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Bill,’’ Cowles began, 
speaking more loudly than was necessary. 
‘“‘The Chief thinks we got a pretty good tip- 
off on it.’’ Glancing sidewise, he could see 
Maurey hunching up his shoulders, leaning his 
elbows on the bar and resting his head on his 
hand. ‘‘You haven’t had any customers for 
straw bail for that Shannon girl, have you?”’ 

‘“‘Nope! Say, she’s a funny one. Well, 
here’s how!’’ He picked up his glass and 
drained it. 

‘<She sure is.’”? Cowles took up the conver- 
sation again, turning it into the desired chan- 
nels. ‘‘But I guess the kid’s story’s straight 
enough. The Chief’s letting her go to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

“‘Yeh! Is that right?’’ 

“‘Sure. No use holding her. He’s got the 
goods on the right gang, now. We was just 
talking to him to-night.’’ 

‘‘Yeah, that’s straight,’’ Simpson seconded 
the statements at a signal from his companion. 

“‘Well, lots 0’ luck, boys. See yon later.’’ 
Bill moved down along the bar, stopping to 
talk to some of his other patrons. 

‘‘Let’s blow,’’ Simpson suggested. 
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‘“Aw, come on. Let’s have another! Lonis!’’ 
Cowles motioned to the barkeep. ‘‘Set ’em up 
again.”’ 

‘*Nope, I don’t want no more,’’ Simpson in- 
sisted. ‘‘Oh, well, all right. Make it two, 
Louis.’’ <A slight kick had caused him sud- 
denly to change his mind. And as Louis set 
up the bottles he noticed Maurey turning up 
his coat collar and edging toward the door. 

“‘You poor simp,’’? Cowles whispered. ‘‘I 
just wanted to give him his chance to get out.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue prison door clanged. A slight figure in 
a tight little black coat and hat stood gazing 
up and down the street, a worn, imitation- 
leather satchel and a shabby pocketbook in her 
hand. The bright morning sun of the clear 
March day seemed to dazzle her eyes, for she 
blinked and turned her head away from the 
strong light. She shivered in the sharp wind 
that was setting the waste paper in the street 
to blowing high up in the clear air. 

The tall buildings about her seemed strange 
and unreal as Rose gazed at their bleak, rain- 
stained stones. The clamor of passing vehicles 
startled her. People seemed to be staring at 
her, eying her meaningly, suspiciously. She 
must get away from there as quickly as pos- 
sible. But once more she did not know where 
to turn. There was no one to whom she could 
go, no one to whom she could talk. 

To return to Kelly’s place was out of the 
question now. She didn’t even want to think 
of it—it brought back too many memories. She 
might try to find Maimie. But no! That would 
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all her past unhappiness. She must find some 
other place entirely—other people, other things 
to do. She opened her bag and began count- 
ing over her money. Four one-dollar bills and 
eighty-five cents in change. She couldn’t live 
for very long on that. It wasn’t enough to 
take her away anywhere and start her anew. 
She’d have to stay in New York—find a cheap 
rooming house and a job right away. 

But she couldn’t stand there any longer, she 
reminded herself. She drew her coat about 
her and with weary steps started off down the 
street in the general direction of down town. 
Suddenly she stopped. Some one was calling 
her name. She turned, frightened. Maybe 
they were going to take her back to prison. 
And then she saw Chuck White coming toward 
her, shouting at her. Without a moment’s 
hesitation she fled. 

She could hear the quick beat of footsteps 
behind her. She could hear Chuck’s voice. 
‘Rose! Wait a minute, Rose!’’ Blindly she 
stumbled on, her satchel bumping against her 
slender legs. He must not catch her! He 
mustn’t! He mustn’t. He was only waiting 
for her, to even up old scores, she was certain. 
He was no doubt angry with her—wanted to 
pay her back for her treatment of him. But he 
shouldn’t catch her. 

The steps were coming closer and closer 
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now. She couldn’t get away. Her breath was 
growing shorter and shorter as the weight of 
the satchel bore her down and impeded her 
progress. She couldn’t run any more. She’d 
have to stop. She turned her head. The man 
was already right behind her. Like a trapped 
rabbit she hesitated, looked at him for a mo- 
ment, and then turned and started in the op- 
posite direction. But Chuck had caught hold 
of her arm and cut short her flight. 

‘‘Rose, please! Wait a minute, sweetheart! 
I ain’t gonna hurt you.’’ He caught her trem- 
bling hand in his and reached for her suit case. 
‘‘Listen, honey, don’t be afraid. I’m sorry 
about that other night—honest I am.’’ 

‘Oh, Chuck—don’t!’’ The tears sprang 
into her eyes; she leaned helplessly on his arm, 
weak and tired. 

“It’s all right, kid. Don’t ery.’’ Chuck 
put his arm about her waist and led her to- 
ward the curb. ‘‘I’m awful sorry, honest. I 
didn’t mean to hurt you. You believe me, 
don’tcha?’’ He glanced across the street, and 
then quickly back again at Rose. 

But the girl was looking up at him, a tender 
light in her eyes. She wanted, oh, so much, 
to believe him. Somehow all the past seemed 
to have been wiped out, and she could see only 
Chuck—the Chuek she had loved. And he 
wasn’t angry with her for what she had done; 
he was asking her to forgive him. Maybe she 
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had been too precipitate; perhaps he hadn’t 
meant to harm her at all. He was the only 
person she had to whom she could turn. And 
with his strong protecting arm about her, her 
fear passed away, and she sobbed with relief 
from her long strain. 

“‘There, now, don’t cry no mere, kid.”’ 
Chuck set down the satchel and took out his 
handkerchief, wiping away Rose’s tears. ‘‘I’m 
gonna take you to my uncle’s house right 
away.’’ He signaled a passing taxi, picked up 
the bag, and helped the girl into the cab. A 
backward glance over his shoulder told him 
that he had seen aright. It was Simpson and 
Cowles, across the street, and they were al- 
ready stepping into an old, black machine, pre- 
paring to follow the pair. 

““Oh, Chuck, how did you know where I 
-was?’’ Rose began, as soon as her companion 
had called out a street address to the driver of 
the cab. 

“Tt was all in the papers—about you getting 
arrested in that bank robbery,’’ Chuck began, 
drawing Rose close to him and pressing her 
head down on his shoulder. ‘‘There was a 
story in this morning about vour release. I 
tried to see you while you was in the jug, but 
they wouldn’t let me in,”’ he lied. 

‘‘Oh, it was terrible—terrible,’’ Rose sobbed 
afresh. 

‘‘Now, no more weeps!’’ Chuck dried the 
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girl’s eyes again. ‘‘Hiverything’s gonna be all 
right now.’’ 

‘‘You’re awful kind to me, Chuck,’’ Rose 
smiled through her tears. ‘‘Just to think— 
you were the only person who was there to 
meet me when I got out. I didn’t know where 
I was going or what I was going to do. And I 
was so frightened when I saw you—lI thought 
you were only trying to get even with me for 
that—that night.’ 

‘“‘Aw, forget that night.’? Chuck patted 
Rose’s hand as he glanced out the rear window 
of the cab. He could see the two detectives 
in their car not far behind. Still on the trail. 
Well, they’d get a good ride all for nothing. 
He smiled grimly. 

‘‘But I can’t forget about it. You know, I 
thought I’d killed you at first,’? Rose con- 
fessed. ‘‘And then I saw you move. And all 
[ could think of doing was to get away.”’ 

*‘T don’t blame you, kid,’’? Chuck agreed. 
‘‘Honest, I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I’m so crazy about you, and—well, I guess I 
had a little too much down to Kelly’s. But if 
you’ll only say you forgive me, Rose——’’ 

*‘Oh, Chuck, please—I—I forgive you.”’ 

In another moment Rose was in the boy’s 
arms, her hands clasped about his neck. 
Through the crowded streets they crawled, 
winding in and about the heavy morning 
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traffic. Some distance behind rode the two 
detectives, certain now as to where their trail 
was leading. 

“‘T figgered they’d light out for Hemin- 
way’s,’’ Simpson, his long legs sprawling out 
before him, mumbled, as the car bounced 
jerkily over the cobblestones. 

“Sure! I knew Chuck White was mixed up 
in this some way,’’ Cowles answered, turning 
out for a huge motor truck that was bearing 
down upon them. 

“‘Imagine that jane givin’ him the shiner,’’ 
Simpson ruminated, chewing on an unlighted 
cigar. ‘‘T bet he was sore asa pup. I wonder 
why she done it,—that night, anyhow.’’ He 
paused, speculating on his theories. ‘‘Say, 
you know she might of put him out a-purpose. 
If she was workin’ for some other gang, she 
would of. But if she’s coverin’ for some one 
else, what does he get out of it. He ain’t the 
double-crossing kind, and he’s Heminway’s 
gorilla.’’ 

‘“‘Yeh, well, maybe it’s the moll that’s doing 
the double-crossing. She fell plenty hard for 
this boy, Kelly told me. Maybe she’s buncoed 
her own gang and switched to his. Anyhow, 
we got something to work on, now.’’ 

“‘T wish the Chief’d let us make a pinch, 
though.’’ 

‘‘He’s not working for publicity,’’? Cowles 
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retorted. ‘‘He won’t do anything until he’s 
good and certain, and when he does we’ll have 
the right parties.’’ 

‘‘Well, I still can’t help figgerin’ there’s a 
mix-up some place. There’s somebody else in 
on this we ain’t figgering on.’’ 

The two lapsed into silence again, watching 
the car ahead. 

‘‘Say, kid, you sure need some glad rags,’’ 
Chuck was appraising the cheap, thin coat and 
the worn shoes of the girl beside him. 

“‘Oh, but I haven’t any money, Chuck—only 
four dollars, and I couldn’t buy very much 
for that. It don’t matter. I’ll get a job right 
away and 4 

‘“‘Job, nothing!’’ Chuck laughed. ‘‘I got 
everything all fixed. I got the pretties at 
home, waiting for you.’’ 

“Oh, but I couldn’t do that, Chuck. I 
couldn’t take any clothes from you,’’ Rose as- 
serted vigorously. 

“You ain’t got nothing to say about it,’’ 
Chuck retorted. ‘‘You see, I told my uncle 
all about you—he’s a good old guy; you’ll like 
him—an’ I told him how crazy I was about you 
so he’s been getting everything fixed up for 
us. He got you the scenery—I knew you 
wouldn’t have so much, an’ you’d need some 
glad rags to make you forget all this stuff. 
An’ then—know what we’re gonna do?’’ 
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*““No! What?’’? Rose looked up happily, her 
eyes bright with delight. It had been so long 
since anyone had planned anything for her; 
had done anything for her. It was almost as 
it had been at home, almost too good to be 
true. ‘‘What are we going to do, Chuck?”’ 
she breathed. 

““We’re going down to my aunt’s in the 
country!’ 

“The country! Oh, Chuck! Do you really 
mean it? Honest?’’ Rose could scarcely con- 
tain her joy. She clapped her hands de- 
lightedly, like a child. The country! It seemed 
ages and ages since she had seen trees or 
grass. And the only flowers she knew now 
were those in the florists’ shops—not growing 
wild all along the roadside and deep in the 
woods—or the wax wreaths in the funeral 
parlors. 

‘“‘Sure, I mean it, sweetheart.’’ Chuck 
pressed the girl’s hand tenderly. ‘‘An’ then, 
Rose, if you—if you can forget all that stuff I 
pulled that night, why, why—oh, jeez, kid, I’m 
just crazy about you. I can’t say it so good, 
but you know what I mean.’’ 

‘“You mean—you mean maybe we—we—”’ 
Rose stumbled over the words, blushing, trem- 
bling, happy and excited. 

‘‘Sure, I mean it, sweetheart. Let’s get 
married? What d’ya say?’’ He leaned closer 
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and kissed the fair, pale cheek. ‘‘You need a 
good rest, an’ then we can come back to New 
York an’ get married.’’ 

“‘Chuck, dear—oh, I’m so happy!’’ Rose 
raised her head and looked deep into the boy’s 
eyes. She could scarcely believe that she had 
heard aright. After all that long, hard week, 
to be suddenly suffused with such happiness, 
such unbelievable joy as this. Dear, dear 
Chuck. She patted his hand tenderly. HEvery- 
thing had turned out right, after all. She 
loved him so much, and to be with him in the 
country—and then to come back and marry 
him. She sighed happily. “— 

‘‘Honest, you don’t know how worried I was 
when IJ read about all that stuff in the papers,”’ 
Chuck began. ‘‘I didn’t know what to do. I 
was scared stiff.’? He glanced out the window 
in the back of the cab again. Yes, the dicks 
were still camping on the trail. ‘‘I went down 
to see if I couldn’t do something about it, but 
they wouldn’t let me do nothing. They must 
of been pretty hard on you—you look sorta 
pale.’’ 

‘‘They were, dear. The first couple of days 
the reporters all come to see me, and all the 
time the detectives and the policemen were 
trying to get me to confess to something—any- 
thing—I don’t know what. And I couldn’t 
tell them anything. But Sergeant Cassidy 
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was awful nice to me last night. He said that 
he guessed they’d been treating me pretty bad, 
and he’d decided I didn’t know anything 
about the robbery, after all, and he was going 
to let me go.’’ 

‘Sure, he’s a good guy,’’? Chuck agreed. 
‘What else did he tell you?”’ 

“Oh, he said something about having an 
idea as to who had the money.”’ 

‘‘He did? Who’s he think has it?’’ Chuck 
asked quickly. 

“‘T don’t know. He didn’t say. He just had 
some ideas about it, I guess. Why?’’ 

‘“‘Oh—oh, nothing. I was just wonder- 
ing. If they found it, that’d clear you up, 
that’s all.’’ 

A cloud passed swiftly over the girl’s face. 
‘‘Isn’t it awful?’’ she breathed. ‘‘But I’m not 
afraid—now that I’m with you, Chuck. All I 
want to do is to forget about it. Let’s not talk 
about it any more,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘Tell me 
something about your uncle. What’s he 
like?’? 

‘“‘His name’s Heminway—Professor Hemin- 
way,’’ Chuck informed her. ‘‘He’s got an 
antique store—he’s bugs on that stuff. You 
oughta hear him talk. He sure can sling 
words around. You know that bird you met 
up to Kelly’s with me—the little one—, 
Sparrow?’’ 
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‘‘Oh, yes, I remember him.’’ 

‘‘Well, he does some work for my uncle— 
goes around getting dope on all sorts of stuff 
for him. He’s a funny sort of bird. Talks 
terrible rough, but he sure knows his onions.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I see. Tell me some more.”’ 

Chuck glanced at the girl sharply, but she 
was still smiling delightedly and clasping his 
hand. The fresh March wind and her joy in 
her freedom and new-found happiness had 
brought a tinge of color to her cheeks, so pale 
from those long days in the cell. The sun, 
gleaming through the glass, brought out the 
gold of her hair, curling softly over the hat 
brim. A damned pretty kid, but what a hell- 
cat! Looking at her now, he could scarcely 
believe that she had actually knocked him out. 
He smiled grimly as he thought of that night, 
and turned to look out the window again. Yes, 
the dicks were still there. 

Weaving in and out the pillars of the ele- 
vated the two cars sped along. Only a few 
more blocks and they would be at their des- 
tination. And then what? Simpson was 
speculating as to the outcome of the morning’s 
work. His face took on a slightly wearied air 
that meant that he was puzzled about some- 
thing. Indeed, he was much less sure of his 
ground than the Chief seemed to be. 

‘“‘Say,’’ he began, spitting out some of the 
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tobacco leaves that clung to his lips. ‘‘Mebbe 
this Heminway gang don’t know nothin’ about 
this dough.’’ 

‘‘For the love of mud! What do you sup- 
pose they’re out after this moll for?’’ Cowles 
exploded. ‘‘You know Chuck White—he don’t 
fall for the dames—they fall for him.’’ 

‘““You never can tell,’’ Simpson retorted. 
‘““Anyway, if the jane’s playin’ her gang for 
a fare-you-well, there’s goin’ to be hell poppin’ 
around here.”’ 

‘‘Sure there is. But now get this straight. 
That moll didn’t bean Chuck White for noth- 
ing. She even admitted doing it. So why did 
she bean him? Because Chuck’s cast for the 
lead in this job and she wants to get him out 
of the way. Heminway’s gang gets the boodle, 
see, and before they can run to cover, they’re 
high-jacked by her gang—maybe. And then 
she turns up with the bogus keister.’’ 

‘Yeh, well, if her gang’s got the hard 
stuff, what’s she playin’ around with Chuck 
White for?’’ 

‘Well, on the other hand, you can figger 
this, see. Her gang was goin’ to high-jack the 
Heminway gorillas and missed out. The Pro- 
fessor’s got the coin all right. This jane’s 
simply trying to continue with the original 
plan and make the haul. Personally, I think 
Heminway’s gang’s wise, and they’re playing 
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the jane. Anyhow, we’re going to see some- 
thing pretty soon.’’ He stopped the car with 
a sudden jerk. 

‘Goin’ to park around here?’’ Simpson 
asked. 

‘“‘Yep, we can pick up anything easy 
enough.’’ He got out, followed by Simpson, 
and the two eased around the corner where 
the taxicab had preceded them. 

Rose and Chuck had already stepped out 
onto the sidewalk, and Chuck was instructing 
the driver to wait. Rose looked about her cur- 
iously. She knew that she was in the Tender- 
loin district once more, but she didn’t know on 
what street, or just where. She looked up at 
the antique shop, gazing into its dusty win- 
dows, fascinated by the sight of the old curios. 
But Chuck was already beside her and taking 
her arm, leading her to the door, flinging it 
open. In another moment it had closed be- 
hind them, swallowing them up from sight. 


CHAPTER IX 


From early morning on, an air of tense, sup- 
pressed excitement had hung over ths antique 
shop. Curtains were drawn, no sunlight 
peeped into the musty room; only a soft glow 
from the shaded electric lights illuminated 
faces and figures. A great stillness reigned, 
broken now and then by snatches of conversa- 
tion and the uneven steps of the Professor as 
he paced about, his head bowed, deep in 
thought, his long coat flapping around his legs. 

Lounging back in a deep chair, Maurey 
gazed dreamily over the room, pulling now and 
again on a limp cigarette. His dark hai, 
graying at the temples, framed a lean, haggard 
face. He was perhaps forty-five, but he looked 
sixty—and an unkempt sixty, at that. His 
well-knit frame still lent him some distinction, 
but the flesh had shrunk and aged, hanging, 
like old, creased paper, thin, almost transpar- 
ent. His long, nervous fingers seemed built 
only of bones that protruded gruesomely as he 
moved his hands. 

On the incongruous leather couch lounged 


Sparrow. His checked suit had been replaced 
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by one of dark blue that lent to his emaciated 
body an even greater thinness. He watched 
idly the Mug, who stood leaning against the 
tapestry that covered the window, thrusting it 
slightly aside every few moments to scan the 
street, and dropping it again almost immedi- 
ately. He, too, was dressed in a quiet suit of 
dark blue, with a stiff collar that illy suited 
his scarred, pugnacious face. 

Perched on the long, carved table near the 
door leading into the Professor’s private of- 
fice, sat a girl, swinging her long, slender legs 
encased in sheer silk of the lastest nude shade. 
Black patent leather shoes with thin spike 
heels gleamed in the soft illumination of the 
room. A squirrel coat, thrown back across the 
table, revealed a tight-fitting dress of jade 
green, enhanced by numerous silver buttons 
down the front and along the sleeves. Heavy, 
pendent earrings of emerald shone bright 
against the yellowness of her heavy, bobbed 
hair. 

‘‘How soon will they be here?’’ The Pro- 
fessor turned to Maurey, breaking the silence. 

The man in the deep chair looked up lazily, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘How should I 
know?’’ 

“‘See anything yet?’’ Heminway motioned 
for the Mug to draw back the curtain. 

‘‘Nope.’? The Mug peeped through the slit 
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at the side of the window, and allowed the 
tapestry to fall back into place. 

“‘So you think this dope about Sergeant 
Cassidy having a line on the right gang is all 
a frame?’’? The Professor looked at Maurey 
again. 

“‘T think so.’? Maurey nodded his head. 
““There have been no tip-offs; no cne’s come 
near the girl to do anything for her; the Ser- 
geant’s working only on spec, but personally 
I think he’s got the right idea. He’s only let- 
ting the moll go so that he can tail her. The 
dicks won’t lose a moment’s time after she’s 
out.’’ He spoke in a cultured voice that 
seemed in strange keeping with the vernacular 
of the underworld. 

‘Well, we’ve got to beat them to it.’’ The 
Professor began striding up and down the 
room again. ‘‘You think there’s no doubt but 
that this girl knows where that money is?’’ 
He stopped his pacing and stood in front of 
Maurey. 

The stool pigeon shook his head. ‘‘There 
are only two answers to that question,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Hither the girl knows, or the person 
who planned the stick-up.’’ He looked at the 
Professor from beneath his half-closed eyes. 
There was something speculative about his 
glance, and the Professor turned uneasily. 
How much did Maurey know? The under- 
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world’s underground railway carried even un- 
spoken thoughts at times. 

Sparrow glanced up sharply as he caught 
the last sentence. He knew part of what 
Maurey knew; Maurey had told him. What if 
the Prof was playin’ ’em all for suckers, he 
thought. He frowned at the idea and then put 
it away from his mind with a quick shake of 
the head. The Professor had never double- 
crossed them before; he didn’t dare. They 
were four against one in any event of that sort. 
Besides, the police, the detectives, the gang 
and even Maurey had all figured things out, 
and had come to the same conclusion. So it 
must be right. 

‘“‘How long ’ve I gotta park around this 
joint?’’ The girl on the table yawned, stretch- 
ing her legs. 

““You’ll be through soon enough,’’ the Pro- 
fessor answered briefly, resuming his pacing. 

The girl yawned again, opened a large, 
square vanity case of green leather and held it 
up before her, scrutinizing herself in the mir- 
ror on the inside of the bag. She pulled out a 
large powder puff, stained with rouge, shook 
it, filling the air with white dust, and applied 
it lavishly to her nose and chin. She wet her 
finger with her tongue and ran it over her eye- 
brows, and then moistened her carmine lips. 
Finally she extracted a cigarette from a pack, 
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lit it, and exhaled a white cloud of smoke. 

“*T could a slept two hours longer,’’ she com- 
plained. ‘‘Haulin’ me out at nine cm., an’ I 
didn’t hit th’ hay till three. Buhlieve you me, 
I’m gonna——’’ 

‘Hey! Dey’re comin’!’’? The Mug, his eyes 
glued to a crack in the curtain, signaled to the 
others with a wave of the hand. 

Suddenly the entire room seemed to come to 
life—an unusual life for the shop that was 
known throughout the Tenderloin as a fence 
for only the highest grades of stolen property. 
The Professor donned a pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles and picked up an old piece of carved 
ivory. With a quick gesture he slipped across 
the floor and threw open a door in the rear 
which led into a long hallway. 

‘““Quick! The back way, Maurey!’’ He 
pointed down the corridor as the stool pigeon 
slowly rose and made for the door. ‘‘Here you 
—Bobbie!’’ He beckoned to the girl, who 
jumped down from her perch, grabbing her 
hat, coat and bag. ‘‘Upstairs—you know the 
room.’’? He pushed her through the door, clos- 
ing it quietly behind her. ‘‘Sparrow—snap 
into it!’’ he ordered. 

The Sparrow rose and began examining an 
old oil painting on the wall with most evident 
interest. He took it down, turned it over, 
looked for a signature; moistened his finger 
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and ran it across the canvas; held it up to the 
light; replaced it; stood back from it; came 
closer to it. 

‘‘Good!’’ the Professor approved. 

‘“‘Dey’re comin’ in,’? Mug warned, as the 
click of the lock sounded. ‘‘Dicks across de 
street!’’ He turned quickly and stood beside 
the Sparrow. Together the two began playing 
their little game of art connoisseurs, while the 
Professor stood fondling the piece of ivory 
with loving care. 

Rose and Chuck halted in the doorway, sur- 
veying this peaceful scene of collectors of the 
beautiful at work. It was all that Rose had 
expected. There was an air of peace and quiet 
about the place, and it had a sort of musty, 
dusty odor that rightfully belonged to such a 
shop. There, too, puttering around his collec- 
tion, was a gentle-looking elderly man with 
glasses. For a moment this elderly man 
stared; then he set down the piece of ivory and 
hurried forward, lifting his glasses up and al- 
lowing them to rest on his forehead. 

‘““Why, my dear boy!’? The Professor 
greeted Chuck affectionately. ‘‘I didn’t ex- 
pect you back so soon. And this is the little 
girl, eh?’’? He turned a fatherly gaze on Rose, 
smiling kindly. 

“‘Yes, this is Rose Shannon, Uncle—the 
girl I told you about. This is my Uncle 
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Robert, honey,’’ Chuck introduced the two. 

*‘1’m glad to meet you.’’ Rose held out her 
hand, smiling up at the tall man shyly. 

‘“‘And I’m glad to meet you, my dear,”’’ 
Heminway answered, taking Rose’s hand in 
both his own, and patting it gently. ‘‘Chuck’s 
already told me so much about you—but I see 
that he didn’t half begin to do you justice.”’ 

*‘Oh, Professor,’’ Rose laughed, looking ‘up, 
at Chuck diffidently. ‘‘My, but this is a lovely 
place.’’ Her gaze wandered about the room, 
taking in the old tapestries, the fine pieces of 
carving, the delicately cut vases. ‘*‘Why, 
there’s Mr. Sparrow,’’ she exclaimed. 

At the sound of his name Sparrow turned 
and, at a sign from the Professor, came for- 
ward and shook hands with the girl ‘‘ ’Lo, 
kid,’’ he greeted her. ‘‘Glad t’ see you agin. 
How are ya?’’ 

“T’m all right, Mr. Sparrow, thank you,’’ 
Rose nodded. 

‘‘And this, my dear,’’ the Professor mo- 
tioned for the Mug to join the group, ‘‘is my 
old friend, Dr. Mukowski—another collector, 
like myself.”’ 

“‘Please t’? meetcha.’? The Mug, following 
the lead of his companions, held out a thick, 
heavy paw and shook hands with the girl. 

“‘How do you do, Dr. Mu-Mu—, I’m afraid 
I can’t say it,’? Rose laughed, embarrassed. 
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‘“‘Aw, dat’s all right,’?’ Mug assured Rose 
heartily, backing away at a sign from the Pro- 
fessor, and taking up his study of the painting 
again. 

“‘T guess we’ll try to make that twelve 
thirty train, Uncle,’’ Chuck turned to Hemin- 
way. ‘‘That’s about the best.’’ 

‘“‘Tt’s five minutes past eleven, now,’’ the 
Professor announced, drawing a large, gold 
watch from his pocket and holding it closer to 
his eyes to see the time. ‘‘Do you like the 
country, my dear?’’ he asked Rose. 

‘‘T just love it, Professor,’? Rose assented 
joyously, ‘‘I used to live in the country— 
before I come to New York. We had a farm, 
out in Iowa. It’s been almost a year since I’ve 
been away. But we had to sell out, after my 
father died—there was no one but my mother 
and me. And then she died, and I’ve been all 
alone ever since. Oh, it’ll be just like heaven 
to get back to green grass and trees and things 
again. And I’m crazy about animals!”’ 

‘¢Well, then, I’m sure you’ll love my sister’s 
place,’’ the Professor responded heartily. 
‘“When Chuck told me about you, I decided 
right away that after this—er—little trouble 
of yours that a bit of farm life would do you 
a world of good. I suggested it to Chuck, and 
then we wrote my sister, and she’ll be more 
than glad to have you both. She’s alone a 
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great deal of the time—she’s been a widow 
for some years now.”’ 

“*Tt sounds just wonderful,’’ Rose breathed. 
‘‘T can hardly believe it.’’ 

‘*Well, come on, honey.’’ Chuck took Rose’s 
arm and led her toward the door that opened 
into the hallway. ‘‘I want you to take a look 
at all the swell glad rags we got for you, and 
you better climb into some of ’em. We got 
just about an hour to make that train. I'll 
take you upstairs.”’ 

**T hope you’ll like everything we bought for 
you.’’ The Professor patted the girl’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘You run along now and dress. I’ll be 
here to see you off.’’ 

‘Oh, thank you.’’ Rose hurried away with 
Chuck, her heart beating high with excitement 
and happiness. ‘‘You know, Chuck,’’ she 
sighed as they went up the steps, ‘‘it all sounds 
just like a dream. I can hardly believe it’s me 
—it don’t seem possible. I’d just love to dance 
up and down, I’m so happy.’’ 

‘“That’s great!’?? Chuck enthused. ‘‘We’re 
gonna have a swell! time down to th’ old farm. 
I ain’t been down there much since I was a 
kid. Here, you use this room.’’ Chuck threw 
open a door at the head of the stairs and led 
Rose in. ‘‘Here’s all the stuff. I guess it’ll 
fit you, all right.”’ 

Rose looked about the old room, furnished 
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much on the order of the shop downstairs. A 
great, old mahogany four-poster bed occupied 
a large part of the space. A fine highboy, a 
relic of Colonial America, stood on one side 
of the room near the only window, which over- 
looked a courtyard. An early American mir- 
ror, oval-shaped, hung over the highboy. 
Across the room stood a huge dresser of a later 
period, with a long mirror hung between the 
rows of small drawers. On the bed reposed 
several boxes, a hat box, and a new, black 
traveling satchel. 

‘“‘That’s a new bag I got for you, honey,’’ 
Chuck indicated the satchel on the bed. ‘‘T 
didn’t know if you had one. I guess you can 
find everything all right. An’ all the boxes is 
yours. Just park your old stuff here; yon can 
get it when you come back. We ain’t got 
much time.”’ 

“Oh, Chuck, you’ve been so good to me.’’ 
The hot tears welled up in the girl’s eyes, and 
splashed down her cheeks. 

‘‘Here, now, didn’t I tell you you oughtn’t 
to cry?”’ 

“But I’m not erying,’’ she smiled through 
her tears. ‘‘I’m just happy.’’ 

“‘Atta boy!’’ Chuck caught the girl in his 
arms and kissed her. ‘‘I’ll wait downstairs. 
An’ hurry up.’ 

‘*All right, Chuck.’’ She closed the door be- 
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hind him and turned to the boxes on the bed. 

She threw off her hat and coat with a sigh 
of relief. New clothes—all her own! She 
opened the first and, with a little ery of joy, 
drew forth an ensemble suit of dark brown 
trimmed with fluffy brown fur with a bright 
orange lining and a bright orange dress figured 
with dark brown sprigs of flowers to go with 
it. An inexpensive, ordinary suit from Grand 
Street it was, but to Rose it might just as well 
have been bought on the Rue de la Paix. She 
held the dress up to her and ran to the mirror 
to gaze at herself. The orange gave her hair 
a bronze tinge and lighted up her fair face with 
the reflection of its own color. She could 
scarcely believe that the figure reflected in the 
glass was Rose Shannon. She had to lean 
closer to whisper to herself that it really was. 
‘ She opened the other two boxes quickly to 
find a jersey suit of light blue with a bright 
colored scarf to tie about the neck. The last 
box contained a printed silk dress of delicate 
shades of light and dark green, and in a simi- 
lar package she discovered two pairs of shoes, 
one of brown kid, the other black patent 
leather with several pairs of stockings for each. 
She kicked off her dusty, frayed satin pumps 
and slipped her feet into the brown shoes. 
They fitted perfectly. 

The round hat box contained a brown felt 
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hat that just matched the suit, and a light straw 
cloche that Rose was quite certain was just 
the grandest thing she had ever seen in her 
life. She danced up before the mirror, and 
tried on each in turn, admiring herself from 
all angles; standing with her back to the mir- 
ror and looking over her shoulder to get the 
full effect of her new headgear. 

At last she began removing her old garments 
and prepared to step into the new. She stopped 
once, clutching her dress against her, listening, 
thinking she heard steps coming along the hall- 
way. But all seemed quiet and she resumed 
her changing, laughing at her own sudden fear. 
For a moment she had almost thought she was 
back in that terrible, gray cell again, and the 
matron was coming to take her upstairs. But 
that was all over now, she reminded herself. 
She was out, and safe and free. No more ques- 
tions, no more worries, no more fears. The 
Sergeant had said he knew that she had noth- 
ing to do with the robbery. 

She pulled the orange dress on over her 
head, clasping the silk belt about her waist. 
She ran to the mirror again, and then back to 
put on the stockings and the brown shoes, and 
then the coat. And then back again to the mir- 
ror to pull on the brown felt hat, and turn this 
way and that, smiling at herself. She was so 
glad Chuck would see her dressed so nicely; she 
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had never been able to afford really pretty 
clothes. 

At last, after adjusting the hat at various and 
odd angles she finally settled it to suit her 
fancy, and then began to pack her few belong- 
ings in the new traveling bag. She folded the 
recent purchases carefully, tucking them in 
with loving hands. Her old things she took 
from her satchel. They looked so shabby in 
comparison to the others. She didn’t want 
Chuck to see her in them. She’d just leave 
them as he had suggested. 

In her excitement, however, she had not heard 
the low murmur of voices in the room beside 
hers. 

Waiting until Rose had closed the door be- 
hind him, Chuck had walked on down the hall 
and opened the next door. 

‘Hullo, Bobbie,’’ he greeted the girl who 
had been awaiting his arrival downstairs. 
““Howsa kid?’’ 

‘All right.’? Bobbie, leaning back in a big 
armchair, smoking, nodded. 

“‘Hiverything all set?”’ 

“Sure. I’m just waitin’ till the girl friend 
does th’ disappearing act outa that room,”’ 
Bobbie informed the man. 

‘‘Well, I’m going on down and see the Prof. 
As soon as the kid comes down I’l come back 
and give the high sign. The bus is waiting.”’ 
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‘‘Jeez, I wisht she’d get a move on. I 
wanna blow.’’ 

‘“‘You’ll blow, all right. I'll let you know 
right away, see. You gotta work fast. I’ll be 
back.’’ Chuck closed the door behind him 
softly and tiptoed down the hall. 


CHAPTER X 


Downstatrs in the shop the Professor was 
peering out the window, hidden by the tapestry. 
Across the street he could see two men saunter 
by and round the corner. Simpson and Cowles 
—he knew them. Well, he had figured right so 
far. If none of his plans went awry the money 
should soon be safe and within his keeping. If 
Chuck only attended to business there was no 
reason why they shouldn’t settle up this mat- 
ter soon. The boy was a fast worker, when 
he wanted to be. 

‘‘The dicks still waiting?’’ Chuck came into 
the room, lighting a cigarette. 

‘‘Sure—the saps!’’ the Professor turned 
about. ‘‘ Well, how did you make out. Every- 
thing all right?’’ 

‘¢All right? I?ll tell the cockeyed world it 
is,’? Chuck laughed. ‘‘Didn’t you get that right 
off the bat? Jeez, she fell for the line I handed 
her, an’ she didn’t ask no questions. She just 
eats it up.’’ 

‘““Good!’’? The Professor smiled, a cunning, 
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caricature. ‘‘What did you tell her about the 
country stuff?’’ 

‘“‘Same’s you did. I tells her we’re going 
to visit my aunt an’ get a good rest, an’ then 
we’re coming back to New York an’ get mar- 
ried. ’At’s a hot one!’’ Chuck threw back 
his head and laughed heartily. ‘‘Can you imag- 
ine me?’’ 

‘‘Took here, you’ve got everything straight 
now, haven’t you? If you don’t put this thing 
through in pretty short order I’ll break every 
bone in your body!’’ Heminway suddenly be- 
came a tower of rage, shaking his fists in the 
younger man’s face. 

‘“‘Aw, pipe down,’’ Chuck counseled coolly, 
blowing a ring of smoke toward the ceiling. 
“T’m gonna put this through, all right. An’ 
I’m gonna get even with this jane if it’s the 
last thing I do. Say, you don’t suppose I’m 
gonna lay down on this job after the way she 
beaned me. Well, I should spit!’’ 

‘““Well, Dll give you one month—no more. 
Remember that.’’ Heminway shot out his or- 
ders menacingly. ‘‘You’ve got one month to 
find out from that jane where the money is, 
and God help you if you double-cross me!’’ 

“Say, what d’ya think I am—a flat foot? 
I’ll find out—it won’t take me a week,’’ he 
promised jauntily. ‘‘Leave it to me. She’ll bé 
eating out of my hand. Why, cripes! All I 
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hadda do this morning was to snivel a little 
an’ tell her I was gonna marry her, an’ she 
believes it.’’ 

‘‘Look here, don’t be so sure of yourself,’’ 
the Professor advised.. ‘‘That baby’s either 
damned clever, or she’s just so plain dumb the 
other mob’s using her. And, personally, I think 
she’s clever. No one could be as dumb as she 
is and live. And if you’re not careful she’s 
going to take you over the jumps and leave you 
high and dry without a shirt to your back. 
I’ve seen her kind work before. Playing the 
sweet and simple country girl! That was a 
swell cock-and-bull story she had cooked up 
about the farm back in Iowa. I'll bet she 
doesn’t know a hen from an egg except when 
she sees it in a restaurant all cooked.’’ 

‘““You know sometimes you even show intel- 
ligence, Professor,’’ Chuck grinned. ‘‘Say, she 
pulls a fast one on me this morning. [ tells 
her Sparrow’s a collector an’ done a lot of 
work for you, an’ she looks up and says: ‘Uh- 
huh! Do tell me some more about him!’ Like 
hell I will, I says to myself. But that’s all 
right. She’s not gonna put nothing over on 
this baby.’’? He tapped his chest significantly. 

‘“‘Well, just remember what I told you. I’ve 
got everything all fixed with Molly, so you 
needn’t worry about that end of it,’’ the Pro- 
fessor began. ‘‘Maurey was here—he thinks 
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we’ve got the right dope. Did you see Bobbie 
upstairs?”’ 

“Yep! I told her I’d let her know when 
everything’s ready,’’ Chuck nodded. ‘‘Them 
poor boneheads still hanging around?’’ He 
crossed over to the window and peered out. 
“‘Yep, there they are,’’ he laughed. ‘‘They’re 
gonna be sore as hell when they find out what’s 
going on. Say, that chippy’d better get a move 
on.’’? He consulted his watch. ‘‘It’s a quarter 
to twelve now. Jeez, I wisht Lefty hadn’t 
smashed that bus. We could of drove down.’’ 

‘‘Bus, nothing! And have all the bulls spot- 
ting you before you’d even got out of town. 
What a brain,’’ Heminway sneered. 

‘Th’? bulls spotting us! Say, they couldn’t 
see us if we run over them. They’d i 

‘‘Shut up!’’ the Professor snapped. ‘‘She’s 
coming! Mug, get over at that window and 
keep an eye on those dicks. Quick! Sparrow, 
do your stuff!’’ Heminway pulled his glasses 
down onto his nose as Rose opened the door 
and stepped into the room, her traveling case 
in her hand. 

‘‘Well?’? She dropped the satchel and 
pirouetted about, displaying the dress. 

“‘You look perfectly charming, my dear.’’ 
The Professor took her hand and led her out 
into the shop. ‘‘Doesn’t she, Chuck??? His 
kindly face smiled beneficently. 
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“‘T’ll say she does.’’ Chuck looked approv- 
ingly at the girl. ‘‘But she’s pretty in any- 
thing, anyhow. Did you like the glad rags, 
honey?’’ 

‘*Oh, Chuck, they’re perfectly beautiful,’’ 
Rose returned delightedly. ‘‘I’ve never had so 
many pretty things at once in all my live. And 
everything fits, too.’’ 

*“Sure, [ remembered everything about you, 
see?’’ Chuck returned. ‘‘Well, I guess I better 
get my keister an’ we can get going. I’ll be 
right back.’’ He started toward the door, sig- 
naling the Professor with a nod of his head. 

“Don’t worry, I’ll take good care of this 
young lady,’’ Heminway beamed. ‘‘You come 
over here, my dear. I’ve something I want to 
show you.’’ He led Rose by the arm to the lit- 
tle office in the rear of the shop. 

‘Chuck bounded up the stairs, two at a time, 
and threw open the door of the room where he 
had left Bobbie. 

“‘Come on, kid, quick! She’s downstairs. 
Leave your stuff here. You can come back for 
it.”? He hurried the girl into the room just 
vacated by Rose. ‘‘Hell! I hope she’s left the 
scenery. Yep, there they are.’’ He indicated 
the discraded clothing on the bed. ‘‘Hop 
into ’em.’’ 

But Bobbie was not waiting for any instruc- 
tions. Without further ado she slipped her 
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dress off over her head and began pulling on 
the one so recently worn by Rose. She stepped 
in front of the mirror. The garment fitted her 
as though she had been the first and original 
owner. 

‘‘Looks all right, huh?’’ Bobbie turned to 
Chuck, who was watching the transformation 
with no small degree of interest. 

‘‘Great!’’ he approved. ‘‘‘Say, lissen. What- 
cha gonna do with the dicks? Did the Prof 
tell ya??? 

“Do with ’em?’’ Bobbie laughed. ‘‘I’m 
gonna take ’em on a nice li’l joy ride an’ ditch 
’em. They can’t do nothin’ to me for wearin’ 
a coat an’ hat I got second-hand. I never seen 
th’ jane that wore ’em. She never seen me. 
Mebbe they just made a mistake. Mebbe they 
was tailin’ you’n me all th’ time, see? Jeez! 
I can think ’em up as fast as you ast ’em,’’ she 
grinned. 

‘*Well, stop thinking for a while an’ give your 
brain a rest,’’ Chuck advised. ‘‘Get that hat 
on till I get a squint at you.”’ 

Bobbie kicked off her shoes and stepped into 
the old satin pumps belonging to Rose. ‘‘A lit- 
tle big,’? she announced with feminine pride, 
‘*but they’ll do.’’ She picked up the coat and 
slipped it on, and then went over to the mirror 
to adjust the hat. ‘‘Tell me when I get it 
right,’’ she asked. 
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‘“ Jeez, how should I know?’’ Chuck retorted. 

“Oh, ain’t she your girl friend?’’ Bobbie 
teased. ‘‘Whatcha been hangin’ round Kelly’s 
for all this time? She give ya th’ shiner, 
didn’ she?’’ 

“‘T’ll give you a poke in the beezer if you 
don’t hurry up,’’ Chuck retorted, fruwning. 

“‘Aw, go to hell!’’ Bobbie grimaced. ‘An’ 
don’t be in such a rush to beat it. She’ll keep.’’ 

‘‘Come on, you’re set!’? Chuck picked up 
Rose’s discarded satchel and thrust it into Bob- 
bie’s hand; seized her by the arm and hurried 
her out into the hallway. ‘‘Now watch your 
step, kid. That’s a great make-up. You’re 
gonna put one over on ’em dicks, all right. 

Give ’em as much ‘come-on’ as you can, an’ 
for God’s sake, keep ’em with you. I’ll go 
ahead an’ see if the coast’s clear.’’ 

‘ He ran on down the steps and opened the 
door leading into the shop. He glanced about 
the room and caught Sparrow’s eye. He jerked 
his head back toward Bobbie. Sparrow nodded 
in the affirmative, and cleared his throat. The 
Mug turned quickly and signaled. Chuck beck- 
oned to the girl on the steps. She tiptoed 
down, standing in the doorway, waiting for her 
cue. Sparrow moved leisurely and quietly 
across the room and looked back toward the 
office. He raised his head slightly toward the 
Professor. Then he walked back again. 
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With a light, swift step Bobbie was across 
the room and at the door. Silently she lifted 
the latch and in a second she had disappeared. 
From his vantage point at the window the Mug 
could watch her crossing the sidewalk and en- 
tering the cab that Chuck and Rose had left 
standing at the curb. He saw the girl lean for- 
ward, speak to the driver, and then lean back 
in her seat. He saw Simpson and Cowles 
speeding around the corner toward their parked 
machine. 

The taxi driver released his brakes, and 
started at a slow rate of speed down the street. 
In another moment the black motor of the de- 
tectives rounded the corner and picked up the 
trail of the fast disappearing cab. 

The two men rode along in silence, Cowles 
bent on keeping track of the taxi. At last he 
reached a safe distance and allowed the ma- 
chine to slow down. 

‘“‘Well, what do you think of that?’’ He 
turned to Simpson. 

“Oh, I dunno.’’ Simpson cleared his throat 
and stared straight ahead of him. 

‘‘Looks like we’re going to pick up something 
pretty soon, I’d say,’’ Cowles retorted. ‘‘I’ll 
bet that baby’s beating it for home right now. 
She didn’t stay long, that’s a cinch. Worried 
about the mazuma, I guess.’’ 

‘‘Mebbe,’’ Simpson responded laconically. 
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He paused. ‘‘Say, did you notice anything 
funny about this here girl—this one we’re 
trailin’?’’ 

“‘Wunny?’’ Cowles frowned, looking at his 
companion curiously. ‘‘Funny? What do you 
mean, funny?”’ 

“Oh, I dunno. Only I was watchin’ that 
Shannon jane walk—she’s got a sort of way of 
holdin’ herself like she was all hitched to- 
gether, fight—you know. Now this here jane 
that comes out this time walks like she was 
strung together loose.”’ 

‘“‘Say, have you been drinking??? Cowles 
looked at Simpson suspiciously. 

‘““Nope. Just thinkin’. Now, th’ missis was 
tellin’ me about some sort of correspondence 
course she’s takin’—some kind of a—a physi- 
cal culture sort of thing, an’ she says that it 
says that dancers always walks good because 
they exercise a lot, an’ they make all th’ mus- 
eles work—you know, they don’t walk like the 
legs was out of joint. Now this here Shannon 
girl’s a dancer, an’ she walks like it says, an’ 
this here other jane, she walks like she needed 
wires to hold her together. Now ef 

‘‘Well, for the love of mud!’’ Cowles inter- 
rupted the flow of eloquence with a look of 
disdain. ‘‘If you’re trying to tell me we’re 
tailing the wrong girl, you’re crazy. I know 
what’s the matter with you. The missis has 
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been talking you to death about this crazy cul- 
ture stuff until you got it on the brain. You 
know this Shannon girl danced up at Kelly’s, 
so you figure how she should walk, and maybe 
she does, and maybe she don’t.’ 

‘Tt was just an idea,’’ Simpson responded. 
‘¢‘ Anyhow it’s a nice buggy ride.’’ He lapsed 
back into silence, as they eased along through 
the heavy noon traffic of the down-town section. 

And as Simpson ruminated on the possible 
activities of the antique shop, the various mem- 
bers of that group were speculating on the 
activities of the detectives. They knew that 
Bobbie would lead the two sleuths on and finally 
wind up at her apartment. Once there, the 
dicks would watch her activities, keep a line 
on her until they discovered her identity, and 
by that time Chuck and Rose would be well on 
their way with no fear of detection. 

“‘Say, Chuck, how long’re youse gonna be 
gone?’’ Sparrow asked as soon as Bobbie had 
got off safely. 

“‘Oh, about a week, I guess. I’ll get every- 
thing I want out of that baby by that time,’’ 
Chuck asserted confidently. 

‘¢ Jeez, I’ll miss ya.’’ Chuck’s stanch ad- 
mirer and ‘‘yes man’”’ looked up sorrowfully. 

‘‘Look here, Sparrow.’’ Chuck drew his 
companion aside and whispered hurriedly, 
glancing back over his shoulder toward the 
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Professor’s office. ‘‘If anything happens, you 
lemme know, see? I ain’t expecting nothing, 
but you can’t tell. What I mean’s if I get stuck 
down there an’ the Prof starts any dirty work, 
you tip me off.’’ : 

‘Sure, I will, Chuck. I gotcha.’’ He raised 
his eyes and dropped them again quic:'ly as the 
Professor came back into the room with Rose. 

“‘Oh, Chuck, dear, your uncle’s been showing 
me the grandest beads. He says they come all 
the way from China,’’ Rose exclaimed, her eyes 
shining. 

“Well, you’ll have lotsa time when we get. 
back, to see all them things. Uncle’s got a pile 
of ’em, honey. We better get started.’’ He 
threw his overcoat over his arm and picked up 
a black satchel standing beside the lounge. 

“Oh, there’s one more thing I must show you 
before you go,’’ the Professor insisted with the 
air of a collector whose greatest joy is the ex- 
hibition of his beloved objects. ‘‘This,’’ he 
picked up an exquisitely bound book from a pile 
on the center table, ‘‘is an old, seventeenth- 
eentury Bible—Hnglish. The binding is most 
unusual—the tooling is a splendid piece of 
craftsmanship.’’ 

“Tt is lovely.’’ Rose took the book and ex- 
amined it. 

Chuck, his tongue in his cheek, winked across 
at Sparrow, who grinned appreciatively. 
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Even Mug sent back a derisive smile from his 
post at the window where he was still keeping 
a lookout for the possible return of the detec- 
tives. 

“‘Do you like it??? The Professor’s eyes 
lighted with approval. 

‘‘Like it? I think it’s just grand,’’ Rose 
sighed. 

“Then, my dear, you must take it with you.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I couldn’t—it’s too nice. I might lose 
it,’? she objected. 

‘Nonsense. I want you to have it. You ap- 
preciate beautiful things.’? Heminway patted 
the girl’s hand and bent over and kissed her 
on the forehead. ‘‘And now you two children 
must hurry. Goodness, it’s twelve o’clock, and 
you don’t want to miss that train. Molly will 
be expecting you.”’ 

‘“Yes, come on, honey,’’ Chuck gathered up 
Rose’s bag and started her toward the door. 

‘Thank you, Professor. And _ good-by. 
You’ve been awful kind to me. I’ll write youa 
letter just as soon as we get to the country.’’ 
She shook hands with the man and put her arm 
through Chuck’s. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Sparrow, and 
Dr. Mu-Mu—I can’t say it,’’ she laughed. 

‘“*Dat’s all right,’? Mug returned. ‘‘Good-by, 
an’ good luck, Chuck.’’ 

The two hurried to the door, followed by the 
Professor. They stepped out into the street. 
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Chuck whistled for a passing taxi. The ma- 
chine drew up, skidding to a stop. Chuck threw 
the bags into the car and helped Rose in. He 
followed her, calling out their destination to 
the driver. With a whirl they were off. Rose 
turned and waved to Heminway, still standing 
in the doorway, a kindly smile on his face. He 
waved back, and the machine was lost in the 
jam of traffic. 

The Professor returned inside, closing the 
door behind him. He removed his glasses and 
wiped his face with his handkerchief. 

‘‘Well,’’ he remarked with a deep sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘Thank God, that’s over! We’re all set.’’ 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue afternoon sun of an early April day fil- 
tered through the bare, brown branches of the 
ereat trees, making slender shadows that 
danced for the sheer joy of approaching spring. 
It played upon the hard, dark earth, still chilled 
with the blankets of snow that had so recently 
covered it, warming it into ecstatic stirrings; 
causing it to send up slender, pale green shoots 
to dress its drab unloveliness. It set the deep, 
dark pines aquiver with jealous envy for the 
lost prestige of their solitary greenness. 

In a shallow hollow, its back against the hill- 
side, nestled an old stone house. Fat, leafy 
boxwood trees bordered the path that led up to 
the deep-paneled door, with its brass knocker 
gleaming against the timeworn wood. Over the 
lawn that stretched out from the long porch, 
pale purple, yellow and white crocuses day- 
starred the ground, their long green spikes 
shooting upward like protective lances. Far- 
ther along the flagstone walk old gardens trem- 
bled with their perennial, vernal activities. 

On down in the valley the river stretched its 
narrow, writhing length, white flecked, green- 
blue, spreading, leaping against its banks, 
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swollen by the heavy spring rains and melting 
snows from the far-off mountains. Farther on 
it turned sharply, and was lost to sight, caught 
between two high, purple hills. Across on the 
opposite side, plowed fields hedged round with 
fences, interspersed with patches of woods and 
early growing things, lay like a crazy quilt, cov- 
ering the slopes. 

An aura of gentle peace and quietness per- 
vaded the landscape. A soft stillness lay all 
about, broken only by the baying of a dog in 
the far distance, and now and again by the whir 
of a passing motor, speeding along the river 
road on to the village that lay beyond. Behind 
the house the soft cluck of brooding hens was 
wafted languorously on the light, chill breeze 
that was the last dying breath of winter. 

As the sun moved down into the hills, bed- 
ding itself for the night, Rose and Chuck came 
straggling wearily up the road, laughing at 
their tiredness, chattering fitfully as the long, 
breathless climb permitted. At the top of the 
hill they stopped to look out over the valley and 
watch the gleaming rays of the great ball of 
fire that seemed to be quenching itself in the 
water. Hand in hand they stood, their figures 
silhouetted black against the deep, rich purple 
gloaming. From the windows of the stone 
house warm, welcoming gleams of yellow light 
appeared. 
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‘What time is it, Chuck? Aunt Molly’ll be 
waiting for us.’? Rose turned half regretfully 
from the scene before her. ‘‘I just love this— 
all of it. I’d like to take it back to New York 
with me.’’ She spread out her arms, inclosing 
an imaginary circle of country. 

Chuck laughed. ‘‘We still got three weeks 
of it—and we can come back again. Come on, 
I’m hungry.’’ He started toward the house, 
pulling the girl along with him. ‘‘Gee, it sure 
is great, though, ain’t it??? He drew a deep 
breath. 

‘And I can’t get over your aunt, Chuck,’’ 
Rose hurried along, keeping pace with the 
man’s longer strides. ‘‘She’s so sweet to me. 
I—it’s been such a long time since anyone like 
her’s been kind to me. She just reminds me 
of an aunt of mine—Aunt Hannah. She lives 
out in Iowa, too, near where we did.’’ 

“‘Sure, she’s a good scout,’’ Chuck assented 
disinterestedly. 

‘*You know, she’s always bringing flowers, or 
cookies, or something up to me,’’ Rose rambled 
on, ‘‘I think it’s just wonderful for her to let 
me visit her.’’ 

As they climbed the last few steps they could 
see the waiting figure of Aunt Molly framed in 
the doorway. Her rotund face gleamed in the 
glow of the lamplight shed from within. Her 
simple house dress was half hidden by a big 
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gingham apron, the ends of which she had 
wrapped around her fat arms to protect them 
from the chill of the evening. 

‘‘Hullo, dearies,’’? she greeted the returning 
wanderers. ‘Did ya have a good time?’’ 

“*Oh, it was just wonderful, Auxt Molly.’’ 
Rose ran on ahead and kissed the cheek of the 
older woman. ‘‘We went canoeing on the river, 
and almost bumped into a big pile of rocks, and 
we stopped on farther down, and I got these. 
Aren’t they sweet?’’ She held out a slightly 
faded bouquet of early spring flowers—snow- 
drops, hepaticas and trailing arbutus. ‘‘T 
picked them for you.’’ 

‘“Thanks, dearie.’? Aunt Molly accepted the 
flowers, sniffing at their woody fragrance. 

‘<Jeez, I’m tired.’’ Chuck stretched his 
arms. ‘‘Supper ready? I’m hungry.’’ 

“‘Tt’s all on the table waitin’ for ya,’’ Aunt 
Molly smiled. ‘‘I got hot biscuits an’ honey, 
an’ fried chicken, an’ ey 

‘‘Lead me to it!’’ Chuck made a dash for 
the door, catching Rose about the waist and 
pulling her along with him. 

Molly followed them into the house. ‘‘You 
two better go an’ get cleaned up,’’ she advised. 
‘“‘T’ll get the coffee ready.”’ 

‘‘Oh, a fire! How nice!’’ Rose ran into the 
big square living room, holding out her hands 
to the friendly flames that leaped and crackled 
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in the old stone fireplace, and were swept up 
the chimney in a flash. 

There was a homely, friendly atmosphere 
about the room, with its horsehair furniture 
interspersed with a few older pieces, relics of 
Colonial days. Well-worn oriental rugs half 
covered the broad boards of the fine old floor. 
An old square piano completely filled one cor- 
ner, its dark mahogany catching the glow of 
the fire. A heavy luster vase, filled with long 
stalks of pale Honesty, whose transparent lobes 
dropped silver shimmerings against the graying 
plaster, stood to one side of the music-filled 
rack, On a deep, low-swung rocking-chair, a 
tortoise-shell cat slept, its paws curled comfor- 
tably beneath its orange and black breast. 

Rose sighed a deep sigh of contentment, as 
she gazed about her. It was all so cheerful— 
so delightful—not at all like New York. She 
shuddered as she thought of those terrible days 
spent in that dingy hall bedroom cooking over 
a gas burner, shut out from sunlight and fresh 
air, the clang and noise of the city all about 
her, the screaming children on the fire escapes, 
the grimy washings stretching from window to 
window, flapping in the sooty air. 

From the kitchen came the sound of Aunt 
Molly’s heavy footsteps, moving noisily about. 
She could hear Chuck splashing in the gray 
enameled basin on the bench on the back porch; 
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caught the heavier tread of his feet as he 
groped for the roller towel behind the kitchen 
door. An odor of frying chicken, intermingling 
with the comforting aroma of boiling coffee, 
assailed her nostrils. The cat on the chair 
stirred lazily, stretching out its paws; yawning 
until white teeth gleamed in a deep pink 
cavern. 

“‘Can’t I help?’?’ Rose ran out into the 
kitchen, her cheeks pink from the crisp wind 
and the heat of the open fire. 

‘“‘You can put th’ cups an’ saucers on, 
dearie.’’ Aunt Molly looked up from her task 
of turning the chicken and smiled as the girl 
entered. ‘‘Everything else’s did.’’ 

Humming a little song, Rose opened the 
wooden doors of the kitchen cupboard and ex- 
‘tracted three cups and saucers, arranging them 
carefully on the red and white checked cloth 
that covered the massive table in the far corner 
of the room. Aunt Molly bustled about, bear- 
ing a huge platter of chicken, followed by an- 
other, heaped with biscuits, smoking hot. 
Chuck came in through the back door, carrying 
a pail of water from the spring. 

The three took their places about the table. 
For a while they all ate in silence, tired and 
hungry. The oil lamp, burning in the center of 
the board, shed a mellow, golden glow over the 
homely scene. Its soft radiance spread about 
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the room, and then retreated into wavering 
shadows that filled the corners with hazy glim- 
merings and faint repetitions of motions. At 
last Chuck leaned back and lit a cigarette. 

“Gee, I sure feel better,’’ he announced lan- 
guidly. 

‘‘T never knew I could get so hungry,’’ Rose 
sighed. 

‘It’s th’ air, dearie,’’ Molly smiled as she 
rose and began clearing off the table. 

“*Oh, let me help you.’’ Rose jumped up and 
began scraping the dishes, stacking them in a 
pile on the long wooden bench that served as 
a drain board. 

‘‘Here, you run along, you two.’’ Molly took 
the dishes out of Rose’s hands and pushed her 
toward the living room. ‘‘T can clear these 
away in no time. Go on in an’ play some of 
them pretty little pieces on the piano. I ain’t 
heard them since I was a girl. Go on!’’ She 
shooed the boy and girl with her apron, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘You young folks can have a good time 
without me. I’ll come in soon’s I get through.’’ 

‘*Come on, Rose.’’ Chuck jumped to his feet 
and threw his arm across the girl’s shoulder, 
drawing her with him into the cozy room. 

They stood in front of the fire, his arm en- 
circling her waist, watching the orange-red 
flames whirling upward. Rose leaned her head, 
gold-flecked in the firelight, against the boy’s 
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shoulder. He bent his head and brushed the 
soft, yellow curls with his lips. 

“‘Happy, kid?’’ he asked tenderly. 

“‘Happy? Oh, Chuck, I’m so happy I just 
can’t believe it’s me,’’ Rose whispered back. 

Once more they were silent, each busy with 
his dreams; each conjuring up visions that took 
form and shape in the leaping flames and fled 
with the writhing smoke trails into the air. 
The complete silence of a country evening en- 
veloped them. The light clatter of dishes 
sounded from the kitchen. The faint crescent 
of a new moon peeped in around the ruffled 
dimity curtains on the low, broad-ledged win- 
dows. 

‘““What’re you two doin’? Stargazin’?’’ 
Molly’s jovial voice broke into the silence. 
‘«That’s why I didn’t hear no music. An’ you 
almost let the fire go out. Put on another log, 
Chuck,’’ she directed. 

Rose laughed, embarrassed, and pulled away 
from Chuck’s restraining arm. The boy knelt 
down and picked up a heavy log from the pile 
in the wood box beside the fireplace and threw 
it onto the burning pyre. Hundreds of tiny, 
flickering sparks shot up. The new wood 
crackled as the flames licked its fat-bellied 
sides. He rose, dusting his hands, and drew 
Rose over toward the piano. 

“‘Come on, honey, play something,’’ he urged. 
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‘“‘Do you want me to play, Aunt Molly?’’ 
Rose asked, leafing over the music on the rack. 

“Sure, go ahead. I like it.’’ Molly picked 
up a book from the marble-topped center table, 
and pulled up a large, comfortable chair before 
the fire. ‘‘It reminds me of Fr—of when I 
was young.’’ She sighed and settled herself 
comfortably in the rocker. 

Rose seated herself before the piano and ran 
her hands over the tinkling keys. Chuck 
opened a book of songs and selected one, ar- 
ranging it on the rack. Rose thrummed the 
accompaniment, and then her thin, sweet voice 
took up the strains of ‘‘Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.’’ The tender words floated out over the 
stillness of the room, softly, soothingly. Molly 
nodded, her head reclining against the high 
chair back. 

As Rose played on, Chuck leaned on his el- 
bow across the top of the piano, lost in con- 
templation of the girl before him. There was 
a new gentleness in his eyes, a new sweetness in 
his smile. She looked so lovely, so trusting, so 
helpless, he thought. Her slender hands moy- 
ing over the keys, her slight body swaying, her 
hair glowing like a halo about her lovely head, 
the deep blue of her eyes, all held him spell- 
bound. Somehow there was something so true, 
so sincere, about her every thought and move- 
ment. 
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The music died out slowly as the song ceased, 
leaving a faint echo hovering over the room. 

“*Gee, sweetheart, you certainly got me go- 
ing.’’? Chuck sighed, leaning closer toward the 
girl, his voice sunk almost to a whisper. ‘‘I’m 
just crazy about you.’’ From out the corners 
of his eyes he could see the quiescent figure of 
Molly as she rocked slowly back and forth, star- 
ing into the fire. He bent foward swiftly and 
kissed the girl on the lips. 

““Chuck, dear!’’ Rose’s eyes dropped, but 
her hand reached out for his and she sighed 
happily. 

““Wouldn’t it be swell if we hadda dump 
like this—all our own?’’ Chuck squeezed the 
girl’s hand tenderly. Somehow, the antique 
shop and the Professor and all the life in New 
‘ York seemed very, very far away. 

‘“Wouldn’t it,’’? Rose agreed, her face light- 
ing up at the thought of a home with Chuck. 
Home, with Chuck, would be heaven, no matter 
where it was, but a home in the country, like 
this would be seventh heaven. 

‘Well, mebbe we’ll get one, some day, Rose,’ 
Chuck promised. 

A warning cough from Molly told the two 
that she was still awake and not very far away. 
Chuck shot a quick, suspicious glance toward 
the woman, but her eyes were still half closed, 
and she still seemed to be gazing into the fire, 
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lost to the world about her. Rose began strum- 
ming on the piano again, picking out fragments 
of tunes, old and new: now a popular jazz 
song; now an old ballad, reminiscent of the 
long ago. 

The tall clock on the mantelpiece, with the 
painted scene depicting a very red sun going 
down behind very green hills covering its 
swinging pendulum, chimed out ten Iusty 
strokes. The tortoise-shell cat yawned; 
stretched out its paws; rose to its feet; arched 
its back and jumped down to the floor, mewing. 

‘‘Botheration!’’ Molly exclaimed, sitting up 
with a start. ‘‘That cat allus has to have its 
liver this time o’ night.’? She rose and opened 
the door to the kitchen, calling to the animal 
rubbing against her ankles as she hurried out. 

““Gee, sweetheart, I been waiting for this all 
evening.’’? Chuck caught Rose in his arms, 
drawing her to her feet, and kissing her again 
and again. ‘‘Tell me you love me, kid,’’ he 
whispered. 

“‘T do love you, Chuck—so much.’’ Rose’s 
arms were about the boy’s neck; her lips re- 
turning his caresses. 

They stood there, clasped in each other’s em- 
brace, happy, at peace with the world. At last 
they drew apart and stood, hand in hand, gaz- 
ing at each other as though something quite 
unbelievable had happened to them. As Chuck 
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bent forward to kiss the girl once more, Molly 
entered the room, a lamp in her hand. Rose’s 
face was scarlet and she pulled herself away, 
laughing shyly, smoothing her rumpled hair. 
But Molly only smiled as though she under- 
stood. 

‘«Time for you young folks t’ be in bed,’’ she 
ordered. ‘‘I got yer light ready, dearie.’’ She 
handed the small lamp to Rose. ‘‘Good night.’’ 
She kissed the girl’s cheek. ‘‘I’ll be up pretty 
soon.”’ 

“‘Good night, Aunt Molly.’’? Rose returned 
the kiss and started toward the narrow stairs 
that led from the living room to the floor above. 
$“Good night, Chuck.’’ 

“‘Good night, Rose.’’ Chuck gave the girl’s 
hand a final squeeze and stood watching her 
’ ascend the steps. 

As the last footfall died away, and the sound 
of a door opening and closing passed, Molly 
threw herself into a chair, her feet stretched 
out before her. ‘‘Fer Gawd’s sake, gimme a 
fag, kid,’’? she demanded, holding out her hand 
toward Chuck. ‘‘ Jeez, I’m about all in.’? She 
took a cigarette from the package he offered 
her; reached into the pocket of her apron for a 
match and lit it, inhaling deeply. ‘‘This puttin’ 
on this front ain’t what it’s cracked up to be.”’ 

Chuck leaned against the mantelpiece, light- 
ing a cigarette. He made no answer to the 
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woman’s conversation and the two smoked for 
a while in silence. 

‘‘Say, lissen,’? Molly began again. ‘‘Didja 
get anythin’ outta the jane yet?”’ 

Chuck looked uneasily about the room. Then 
he turned and stared into the fire. ‘‘Nope,’’ he 
answered finally. ‘‘Nothing yet.”’ 

“Well, lissen t? me, big boy. You gotta 
work—an’ work fast. This here’s a strain on 
my nerves, I wanna tell you. We only rented 
this ranch fer a month. I thought you was a 
fast worker. You been on this job a week. 
Whatsa sense a mushin’ around this jane 
if. 99 

‘“‘Aw, pipe down!’’ Chuck hurled his ciga- 
rette into the fire and stalked about the room, 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

‘‘Well, you ain’t gettin’ nothin’ out of it, 
stallin’ around this way,’’ Molly prodded. 
«Say, didja catch the wise one I almost pulled 
to-night when th’ jane’s askin’ if I wants her 
to play. I says: ‘Sure, it reminds me of th’ 
old days in Fr—’ an’ then I stops. I was 
gonna say ‘Frisco.’ ”’ 

‘‘Say, she wouldn’t know what you meant if 
you hadda,’’ Chuck sniffed. 

‘‘Look here! You ain’t fallin’ fer that dame, 
are ya?’’ Molly sat up in her chair, staring 
suspiciously at the boy. 

‘Certainly not!’’? Chuck retorted quickly— 
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too quickly. He could feel Molly’s eyes upon 
him, boring through him. ‘‘T tell you I’ll get 
the dope,’’ he insisted. ‘‘You just lay off an’ 
tend to your end of the game an’ I’ll tend to 
mine.’’ 

‘‘All right. Gimme another fag.’’ Some- 
what mollified, the woman reached for another 
cigarette, lit it, and puffed contentedly and s}- 
lently for a while. ‘‘Say, this’s a great front, 
ain’ it?’’ she laughed, indicating her house 
dress and apron. ‘‘Can y’ imagine me?’’ 

Chuck shook his head, smiling. ‘‘Frisco 
Moll,’’? in a gingham apron. The thought was 
enough to make anyone smile. Frisco Moll, the 
woman with a reputation that stretched across 
the continent from California to New York, and 
across the years from the early nineteen hun- 
’ dreds to the present day. Chuck smiled again. 

‘‘Well, I guess I’ll hit the hay,’’ he yawned. 

‘““You an’ me both, kid,’’ Molly agreed. ‘‘I 
never was cut out on no domestic pattern. It 
shatters my nerves.’’ 


CHAPTER XII 


Ir was a bright morning, with a mid-April 
sun warming the tall buildings, and a soft south 
wind gently setting awnings to flapping. People 
on the street moved just a little lazily, as 
though their minds were not quite on work and 
the hustle and bustle of the city. Overcoats 
had been discarded for the time being; bright 
flowered hats and light spring clothes lent a 
new color to the drab piles of stone and brick 
that rose up, leaving narrow cafions lying like 
a spotted silver ribbon at their feet. 

Down around the Battery the harbor lay blue 
and gleaming in the sun, sending out glittering 
sparkles that dazzled the eye. Tiny tugs raced 
about merrily, their drab colors taking on new 
life, new brilliancy. Big steamers shone re- 
splendently, their white bulks opalescent with 
moving reflections, their red funnels sending up 
dark clouds of smoke that drifted lazily sky- 
ward. A tang of salt air; the musty, spicy 
sweetness of great, packed boxes; the mystic 
odor of wharves and warehouses, all intermin- 
gling, called alluringly of far-off places, strange 


peoples, other lands. 
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The noon hour came, bringing the milling 
throngs from out of the innumerable hives of 
offices, sniffing the sun-fresh air gratefully. 
Stenographers lingered before brightly deco- 
rated shop windows on their way to lunch; 
haberdasheries, flaunting their siiken wares, 
caught the eyes of clerks as they strolled to- 
ward quick-service restaurants. Shipping 
offices hung out flapping banners, announcing 
special cruises to here, there and every imagi- 
nable place. 

Further over on the Hast Side, children, re- 
leased for a short moment from the drudgery 
of textbooks, skipped and hopped and ran; 
shouted, quarreled and laughed. Aggies, bull’s- 
eyes, commies were discussed with as much 
gusto as the rise and fall of motor and radio 


‘ stocks. Mothers sunned their babies on fire 


escapes; potted geraniums appeared on win- 
dow sills; flower venders, their trays of blooms 
slung about their necks, hawked their wares. 

In the midst of all these happy harbingers of 
the vernal season, two drooping figures walked 
wearily toward the Central Police Station. 
Simpson chewed thoughtfully on an unlighted 
cigar, his eyes on the ground. Cowles, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, his hat tilted side- 
wise on his head, gazed straight before him. 
A frown knitted his brow; his mouth was set in 
a straight, determined line. 
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‘‘Well, here’s where we get another bawling 
out,’’? he sighed, as they turned up the steps 
of the Front Office and followed through the 
long corridor that led to Sergeant Cassidy’s 
sanctum. 

“‘Good morning, Sergeant.’’ The two greeted 
their superior in dejected tones of voice. 

‘“‘Well, anything new on that Mercer Bank 
ease?’’ the Sergeant asked them coldly. This 
thing was getting on his nerves. Here three 
weeks had slipped by, and neither Simpson nor 
Cowles, his two best men, had been able to dig 
up one definite clew upon which to hang an ar- 
rest. To top it off, they had allowed the 
Shannon girl and Chuck White to slip from be- 
neath their very fingers. And the gang at the 
antique shop were a bunch of frozen faces when 
it came to talking. He knew, because he had 
gone there himself to question them, and had 
come away as baffled as before. Besides, they 
had told a straight story, and there had been 
nothing suspicious in their actions, The girl 
had disappeared—Chuck had disappeared— 
how should they know where? Probably 
eloped. They were sore as hell at the loss of 
one of their men. 

‘‘Nothing new, Sergeant,’’? Cowles shook his 
head. 

‘“‘Now look here!’’ Cassidy’s voice was 
rasping in its harshness. ‘‘You boys get out 
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of here and get to work. I'll give you just 
about two more days, and if you don’t come in 
with something I’m going to turn this case over 
to Svenson.’’ 

‘All right, Chief!?? The pair turned and 
strode out with as much bravado as they could 
muster under the circumstances. Both knew it 
would be no good raising a row about Svenson, 
whom they both actively disliked because of his 
superior manners and his way of working en- 
tirely alone on any case that was placed in his 
hands, And Cassidy knew that, the moment 
he mentioned Svenson’s name, it would cause 
dire results in the breasts of his two men. 

“That big Swede!’’ Simpson spat out a 
piece of chewed cigar with a decisive outward 
thrust of his lower jaw. 

‘‘Well, what’re we going to do?’’ Cowles 
looked nonplused, turning to his companion for 
a suggestion. 

‘‘Tet’s go up to see this here joint Hawkins 
lives at,’’ he proposed. ‘‘I still gotta hunch 
this here’s an inside job, an’ he was in th’ 
cage with Daniels that night. He’s back to 
work, now.”’ 

“‘Tt didn’t do us any good seeing that janitor 
at Daniels’ place,’’ Cowles reminded him. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I don’t think Daniels or Hawkins, either 
one, had anything to do with this.’’ 

“‘Oh, I dunno,’’ Simpson remarked gloomily, 
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reflecting on the visit they had paid three days 
before to Daniels’ Twenty-seventh Street apart- 
ment. They had made a thorough search of 
the cashier’s rooms, only to find everything in 
neat order—the typical, small, fairly well- 
furnished apartment of any man living on a 
cashier’s salary. Close questioning of elevator 
boys and the janitor only gave them the in- 
formation that Daniels was a man of regular 
habits; that he never entertained any women 
—once in a while a man or two; and that he 
never drank, that is, he had never come home 
in any way intoxicated, to their knowledge. 

“We ain’t got nothin’ else to do,’’ Simpson 
finally reminded Cowles. ‘‘We gotta do some- 
thin’, anyhow.’’ 

‘““We sure have,’’ Cowles remarked bitterly. 
“‘All right, then, come on. After that we’d 
better dig down around the Professor’s joint 
again, an’ see if we can pick up anything new.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ Simpson agreed. 

They headed for the Seventh Avenue sub- 
way in silence. In silence they boarded an 
uptown train and rode until they reached 
Ninety-sixth Street. They got off and walked 
back one block and then turned west, searching 
for the number of Hawkins’ house. They 
stopped before an old, red-brick, brownstone- 
front dwelling, There was an air of shabby 
gentility about the place, even to the well- 
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mended lace curtains that floated out from the 
half-opened windows. 

Going up the short flight of steps that led to 
the heavy, old-fashioned double doors, Cowles 
rang the bell. There was a short wait, and 
then a lean woman, scrawny of neck and with- 
ered of face, her head done up in a towel, 
opened the door a little way and looked her 
visitors up and down. 

“‘No, I don’t want anything to-day at all,’’ 
She exclaimed unceremoniously, and started to 
close the door. 

‘‘Just a minute, lady.’? Cowles thrust his 
foot into the crack, and stepped inside, fol- 
lowed by Simpson. ‘‘We’re not selling any- 
thing. Sorry to trouble you but—we’re from 
headquarters.’’ He pulled back his coat, re- 
-vealing his badge. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’’ the woman apolo- 
gized, her attitude changing decidedly. ‘‘I 
thought you were agents of some kind. We’re 
always being bothered by some one selling 
something, and I’m busy this morning, but—oh, 
I do hope there’s been no trouble about any of 
my people!’’ 

‘“‘No, no, not at all,’’ Cowles assured her, 
“‘but we’d just like to ask you a few ques- 
f1o0ns.’? 

“Come right in.’’ The woman led the way 
to a parlor, where red-plush furniture, relieved 
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by a dashing Chinese vase holding a bunch of 
gilded cat-o’-nine-tails, held heavy sway over 
the room. She motioned for the detectives to 
be seated. 

‘“‘You have a Mr. Hawkins living here, 
haven’t you—EHlmer Hawkins?’’ Cowles began. 

‘‘Why, no, not right now, that is,’’ the woman 
replied. ‘‘In fact, he hasn’t been here since 
he had that accident, when he was taken to the 
hospital. That was right after that bank where 
he worked was robbed.”’ 

Cowles shot a quick glance at Simpson, but 
the other’s face was a study in impassivity. 
Only the half-chewed cigar worked up and 
down rhythmically. 

“‘T see.’? Cowles frowned. ‘‘Had he spoke 
to you before that about leaving?”’ 

“Oh, yes. He gave me a week’s notice. I 
always ask that of my people. But then, when 
he had that accident, it delayed him a few 
days, and he didn’t go quite as soon as he ex- 
pected. But Mr. Hawkins wouldn’t have left 
without giving me notice. He was one of my 
best roomers. He’s been with me for—see, it’s 
been three years. A very fine young man, only 
he was getting married, Of course, I offered to 
arrange something for them here, but they’d 
decided, he and the girl, to take a little house 
out in Sunnyside.’’ 

“Did he leave his address?’’ Simpson 
drawled. 
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‘“Well, no, he didn’t,’’ the woman admitted. 
““But he said he’d notify the postman, himself, 
in case any letters came for him, and then he’d 
stop by here later on to see if there had been 
any messages for him.’’ 

‘‘Have you seen him since he ‘eft here?’’ 
Cowles rose to his feet, impatient to be off on 
what he believed might be a clew which would 
lead to some further development. 

*“No, I haven’t seen him. But I suppose he’s 
been pretty busy getting married and settled 
and all.’’ 

““Well, come on, Simpson,’’ Cowles prodded 
his companion into activity. ‘‘Thanks, Mrs.— 
Mrs—’’ He waited for the woman to supply 
her own name. 

“‘Miss Lampton,’’ she corrected the detec- 
_ tive. ‘‘That’s all right. I hope that there’s 
nothing wrong, though. Mr. Hawkins is such a 
nice young man. Very sober and industrious, 
I must say. I never had a bit of trouble with 
him. Not at all like a lot of the men nowa- 
days.’’ 

‘“‘He didn’t do much running around then, I 
take it?’’ Cowles asked. 

‘‘Oh, no, indeed! Of course, he had to work 
until two o’clock at night, and that didn’t give 
him much time to run around. He always came 
and went regularly.”’ 

‘‘Did he have any hobbies—anythin’ he sort 
of collected?’’ Simpson put in. 
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‘‘No, no—well, yes, in a way he did,’’ Miss 
Lampton answered. ‘‘He was quite fond of 
antiques—glass, mainly. He used to come in 
and tell me about wandering down around the 
East Side, near his bank, picking up old bits 
of glassware, and such like. Nothing very ex- 
pensive, though. Pretty, colored things he 
liked.’’ 

“‘T see. Well, thank you, Miss Lampton.’’ 
Cowles started for the door, followed by 
Simpson. 

““They haven’t found that money yet, have 
they?’’ Miss Lampton followed her visi- 
tors out. 

““Not yet,’’? Cowles told her. ‘‘But we’re 
working on it. We just thought we’d have a 
little talk with Hawkins—see if we couldn’t 
get a better description of the affair than we 
have had.’’ 

“‘Oh, I see.’”” The woman smiled. ‘‘I was 
afraid maybe something might have happened 
to Mr. Hawkins.”’ 

‘“No,’’ Cowles assured her, adding mentally: 
“Not yet.” 

‘‘Well, good-by.’? Miss Lampton opened the 
door for her visitors and showed them out. 

The two detectives walked slowly down the 
street, Cowles eager and interested, Simpson 
lethargic and thoughtful. 

‘“Well?’? Cowles looked at his companion. 
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*‘Oh, I dunno.’’ Simpson retreated into one 
of his silences. 

‘‘Well, I know where we’re going. We’re 
going down and get that fella’s address from 
the bank, an’ then we’re going out to have a 
look at him.’’ 

“‘How about th’ Professor’s?’’ 

‘<They can get along without us for one day,”’ 
Cowles grinned, and tried to hurry his fellow 
worker along. ‘‘Probably be just as glad we 
didn’t drop around.’’ 

All of which was perfectly true. For at that 
moment if there was anyone the Professor did 
not want to see, it was a detective entering his 
door. He was pacing up and down the room, 
a sheet of letter paper fluttering from his long, 
blunt fingers. Over in a corner Sparrow, the 
- Mug and Lefty sat engaged in a game of 
Twenty-one. Their voices were lowered as they 
called out the numbers, and from time to time 
they glanced anxiously toward their leader, ig- 
norant of the cause of his anger, but fearful 
lest his wrath be vented on them. 

“‘Damn that yellowbelly.’? He turned sud- 
denly, his voice high-pitched, strained, excited. 
“‘T'll break every bone in his body if I ever 
lay my hands on him.”’ 

The three gangsters looked up quickly, their 
eyes questioning Heminway, but their tongues 
silent. They knew that sooner or later he’d 
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begin to talk, but not before he was ready. 
Sparrow squirmed uneasily, rightly surmising 
that the Professor alluded to Chuck. But he 
was not left long in suspense. 

‘Listen to this!’? Heminway spread out the 
letter he had been holding. ‘‘It’s from Molly. 
She says she’s damned sick of the whole game. 
‘All Chuck does is mush around the jane and 
look like he’s cracked,’ ’’ he read. ‘‘ ‘He don’t 
even mention the jack. Something oughter be 
done, you oughter come down here yourself, I 
talked to him but it don’t do no good.’ ”’ 

He glared at the three men as though they, 
as well as Chuck, had a hand in the affair. ‘‘I 
think,’’ he began slowly, his eyes narrowing 
into small slits, ‘‘that we’ll take a little trip te 
the country.”? He looked at his watch. 
‘‘There’s not another train down there until 
evening. Five forty, I think. You’ll all be 
here, ready to leave at five sharp.’’ 

“‘Say, wot’s de matter wif Chuck???’ The 
Mug scowled ominously, his shifty pig-eyes 
glittermg. ‘‘T’rowin’ all dat jack away—why, 
jeez, we coulda had de t’ing K. O. by dis time.’’ 

‘‘Who threw it away in the first place?’’ the 
Professor demanded, fixing his henchman with 
a baleful glare. 

Mug lowered his eyes and began sifting the 
cards through his pudgy fingers, sorry that he 
had spoken. 
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‘‘Have the dicks been around here to-day ?’’ 
Heminway asked. 

“‘T ain’t seed ’em,’’ Sparrow piped up; anx- 
ious to put himself in the good graces of the 
leader; fearful lest Mug’s remark might cause 
a fresh outburst. ‘‘ Hy been shadowin’ ’em 
bank cloiks, Maurey says. I guess ’at’s why 
dey ain’t come here. Besides, ’ey ain’t got 
not’in’ on us, anyhow. Maurey says——’’ 

““They’ve been tailing the bank clerks?’’ the 
Professor interrupted. ‘‘What for? I thought 
they’d given that up a long time ago.’’ He 
frowned. ‘‘What’d Maurey tell you? Why 
didn’t you let this out before?”’ 

‘‘Aw, jeez, nobody ast me,’’ Sparrow 
grunted. ‘‘I jus’——’’ 

‘“‘Do I have to blast everything out of you 
' with sawdust?’’ Heminway snarled. ‘‘What’re 
they tailing those two birds for? Have they 
got anything on them? Come on, hurry up! 
Let’s have it!’ 

‘‘Jus’ a minute!’’ Sparrow began. ‘‘Ain’{ 
T tellin’ ya? ’Hy ain’t got nut’in’ on ’em birds. 
But th’ Chief up to th’ Front Office’s sore as 
hell, an’ ’ey gotta do somet’in’ to shut him up, 
ain’t dey? So ’ey starts tailin’ ’ose guys. 
"Hy goes up to th’ cashier’s house, but ’ey 
don’t get not’in’ dere—he’s K. O., an’ now 
’ey’re lookin’ fer Hawkins.’’ 

‘‘What a bunch of nuts they are,’’ the Pro- 
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fessor laughed sarcastically. ‘Well, maybe 
that’ll keep them away from here for a while. 
We’ve got to get out of here without them 
seeing us. And I don’t want any slip-ups. 
Things are bad enough as they are. ‘There 
hasn’t been anyone out back there?’’ He 
jerked his head toward the rear entrance that 
led onto a short, narrow street. 

““Nope,’’? Mug informed hin. 

‘‘All right, then. Five o’clock here.’’ He 
clumped back into his inner office to sit down 
and ponder over the situation. He’d fix both 
Chuck and the girl in no time at all, he told 
himself. A pity he couldn’t trust his own goril- 
las to carry out his plans. Well, that was al- 
ways the way. If you wanted a thing done, you 
did it yourself. They’d made a mess of every- 
thing, and now it was up to him to straighten 
it out. He’d wring the blankety-blank neck of 
that blankety-blank kid. 

The three gangsters resumed their game of 
Twenty-one with more fervor, now that the 
storm had blown over so easily and lightly. 
Lefty and the Mug were intent on the cards, 
but Sparrow was twisting nervously in his 
chair, paying scant attention to his pasteboards. 
Finally he glanced at his watch. One thirty. 

“* Jeez, I got th’ willies!’’ he exclaimed, jump- 
ing up from his chair and moving over toward 
the window. 
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‘‘Aw, come on,’’ Lefty urged. ‘‘Two of us 
can’t play nothing.’’ 

‘“‘Naw, I got th’ -willies, I tell ya. I gotta 
have a shot. See youse in choich.’’ He bolted 
for the door, slamming it after him. 


CHAPTER XIII 


In a big, wire inclosure that harbored some 
fifty chickens stood Rose, her gingham apron, 
full of cracked corn, caught up in one hand. 
With the other hand she was scattering the 
grain right and left, laughing at the absurd ef- 
forts of the fowl to gobble up the food as fast 
as she threw it out: the hens pecking away so 
industriously, scarcely looking up from their 
task of eating everything in sight; the roosters, 
dignified and stately, their red combs topping 
the crests of their heads like the plumes of the 
knights of old, stepping gingerly about, lifting 
high their yellow, seamed claws. 

Leaning over the fence, watching the scene 
in amusement, stood Chuck. It always fasci- 
nated him to see these funny, clucking, feathery 
things snatching so eagerly at the small grains; 
running so aimlessly about, confused and star- 
tled at the slightest strange movement. They 
reminded him of people on crowded streets— 
like trying to cross Fifth Avenue at Forty- 
second Street in the noon hour rush. 

‘‘A penny for your thoughts,’’ Rose called, 
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shooing away a fat little brown hen that was 
almost underneath her feet. 

“T was just thinking,’? Chuck smiled. 
‘*Don’t them chickens make you think of people, 
sort of. Running around—just dumb—grab- 
bing everything that’s under their nose; fight- 
ing between themselves——’’ 

‘Good gracious! Are you turning into a 
philosopher?’’ Rose laughed. 

‘‘Well, no.’? Chuck ran his hand through 
his hair, rumpling it thoughtfully. ‘‘But the 
country kinda makes you think. It’s so quiet. 
Say, whadda you say we go for a walk up on 
top a the hill before supper?’’ 

“‘All right,’? Rose agreed gayly. ‘‘I’ll run 
in and get my sweater.’’ She threw the last 
handful of corn to the almost satisfied brood 
‘ and shook her apron. ‘‘Maybe we’ll find some 
more trailing arbutus.’? She unbarred the wire 
door and let herself out, closing it carefully 
after her. 

‘‘Hurry up, or the sun’ll go down before we 
get up there.’’ Chuck turned and followed the 
girl toward the house. 

‘Oh, look,’? Rose stopped suddenly and 
pointed down toward the road. ‘‘There’s a 
boy down there—he’s waving a paper or some- 
thing. Maybe he wants something.’’ 

Chuck looked down toward the river road 
where he could see a boy, leaning against a 
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bicycle, signaling to them. ‘‘You get your 
sweater an’ I’ll go down an’ see what he 
wants.’’ He started off at a dogtrot down the 
slope. ‘‘I’ll be right back,’’ he called over his 
shoulder, 

‘‘All right.”? Rose ran into the house. 
‘‘We’re going for a walk up to the top of the 
hill, Aunt Molly,’’ she exclaimed, bursting into 
the kitchen where the woman sat peeling po- 
tatoes in preparation for the evening meal. 

‘¢Where’s Chuck?’’ The older woman looked 
up from her work inquiringly. 

“‘He’ll be right back. He went down the 
road—there was a boy down there waving to 
us, and we thought maybe he was looking for 
something.’’ 

‘“‘Oh?’’? Molly questioned quickly. ‘*‘Who 
was it?’’ 

“‘T don’t know. Chuck went to see. I’m just 
going up to get my sweater.’’ Rose hurried 
into the living room and up the stairs. 

As soon as she heard the girl’s steps dying 
away, Molly got up and moved quietly out onto 
the back porch. From her vantage point she 
could see only Chuck’s back as he stood talking 
with the boy. At last the child mounted his 
wheel, and began pedaling up the road. Chuck 
turned and began slowly to mount the incline, 
his hands in his pockets, Then, as a slight bend 
in the path dipped into a small hollow, he was 
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lost from view, hidden by a thick cluster of 
low-growing fir trees. Shrugging her shoul- 
ders, Molly went back to her potatoes. 

But Chuck, as soon as he reached the hollow, 
stopped and looked toward the house. He had 
caught sight of Molly there, and now he waited 
until she had retreated. As soon as he saw 
her disappear he pulled out the yellow envelope 
of a telegram addressed to Charles White, 
Meadowvale Farm, Meadowvale, New York. 
Safely sheltered by the trees, he studied the 
envelope for a second and then quickly tore it 
open. 

““Molly’s wrote the old man,’’ he read. 
‘“He’s sore. The gang’s coming down to-night. 
Thought you’d be interested. S.’’ 

“Oh, my Gawd!’’ Chuck frowned and re- 
‘yead the wire. ‘‘The gang’s coming down 
to-night!’’ Something was due to happen and 
no mistake. What was he going to do now? 
He hadn’t found out a thing—and he wasn’t 
quite certain that he wanted to. Damn the Pro- 
fessor, anyhow. Somehow, he’d almost for- 
gotten all that junk. What’d they have to 
come sticking their noses in now for. Couldn’t 
they let him alone? He’d have to do some- 
thing. But what? 

Suppose he went to Rose and confessed his 
share in all this miserable plot against her. 
Poor kid—she seemed so defenseless, so unable 
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to protect herself against all these big gorillas. 
It was a dirty deal, that’s what it was. Hound- 
ing a girl that way—and a girl like Rose. She 
was so sweet, so gentle, and they’d been so 
happy here together. Maybe he’d best tell her. 

But what if she actually had made away with 
the money, like the Professor said? Wouldn’t 
he be a chump to spill the beans and let her get 
away with the jack and have the laugh on all 
of them. But she couldn’t have taken it—the 
more he thought about it, the more he felt that 
somewhere, somehow, sombeody had made a 
big mistake. Rose just wasn’t that kind of a 
girl, And yet—and yet— Doubts assailed his 
mind. 

If she was in on the stick-up, Chuck told him- 
self, he would only be playing into her hands 
if he allowed her to know the Professor’s game. 
And there’d be hell to pay if Heminway dis- 
covered that he had told the girl anything about 
their plans. If he only knew what it was Molly 
had written. Of course, Sparrow couldn’t give 
him that information by telegraph—good old 
Sparrow. He’d stuck to his promise of warn- 
ing him when something was up. There was 
an ally he could count on. 

But he’d have to make up his mind about 
what to do. Suppose he went to Rose and 
asked her straight out of she’d taken the money, 
or if she knew where it was. She’d tell him 
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the truth. But would she? If she was inno- 
cent, yes, because there’d be no reason for 
concealing anything. But the gang was coming 
down—the only train in was one that arrived 
about eight o’clock. He’d have to work fast. 
And he couldn’t think where or how to begin. 

His meditations were interrupted by a series 
of halloos. Rose’s voice. She was calling him. 
He’d have to face her. He sent back a call that 
echoed up the slope, and was answered. He 
stuffed the telegram into his pocket and 
started off, his feet dragging wearily. He 
mustn’t let her know about the gang, that was 
sure. He’d have to fake up some story about 
the boy. 

As he neared the house, taking the short cut 
that led to the rear porch, he saw Molly stand- 
‘ing beside the girl. Well, Molly could go to 
blazes, so far as he was concerned. He wasn’t 
going to tell her a thing. She’d been peaching 
on him, and the surprise party would be all 
hers. And if anybody started anything with 
Rose—well, he’d see about that. 

‘‘Goodness, I thought you was never coming 
back,’’ Rose called out as Chack rounded the 
bend in the path. 

‘““Who was it?’’? Molly demanded, her eyes 
on Chuck, watching him closely. 

‘‘Aw, just a kid. He wanted to know was 
this the road to Springdale, an’ I showed him 
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the way,’? Chuck returned nonchalantly. 
‘‘Ready to go??? He turned to Rose. 

Molly looked at Chuck suspiciously, but his 
face told her nothing. 

‘‘Yes, come on.’’ Rose ran down the steps 
and started along the path that led up the 
wooded hill beyond the house. ‘‘We’ll be back 
in about an hour, Aunt Molly.’’ She waved as 
Chuck came up and fell into step beside her. 

‘‘Mebbe,’’ Chuck called back over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘Mebbe sooner. J’m getting hungry 
again.’’ 

‘‘All right!’? Molly turned and went back 
into the house. 

Hand in hand, Rose and Chuck swung along 
the path, the girl suiting her steps to the man’s 
longer stride. <A soothing stillness hung over 
the little world about them. It was turning 
slightly colder now, as the sun began to slide 
down into the west. A faintly chill air settled 
over the fields of light brown stubble that 
stretched out on the left side of the narrow 
road. The bare trees with their tiny nubbins 
of buds assumed a faintly purple hue in the 
gathering dusk. <A bluish haze hung over the 
river valley and the dark, distant hills. 

‘‘_and we used to always go on picnics, 
there. It was the cutest place—every time I 
come through these woods I think of it.’’ 
Rose was rambling on. ‘‘Oh, look—look! I 
think I see some arbutus.’? She ran toward a 
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clump of trees where the faintest of pink dots 
barely showed above their roots. ‘‘It its 
arbutus.’’ She pushed away the thick cover- 
ing of leaves that all but hid the sweet-smell- 
ing, pink and white, starlike flowers, revealing 
the green of their hardy foliage and the damp, 
brown earth abont their trailing roots. 

Chuck followed her into the little grove, 
leaning against a tree, and watching her evi- 
dent delight in gathering the occasional stalks 
of flowers; searching through the leaves for 
more blooms; exclaiming like a delighted child 
when she uncovered a new patch. His eyes 
followed her graceful, charming movements— 
graceful even in the heavy, old sweater and the 
woolen skirt of uncertain vintage and cut. 

‘‘Look, Chuck, aren’t they lovely?’’ She 
held the bouquet up for him to smell. ‘‘I don’t 
think there’s anything sweeter than arbutus— 
it’s the first time I saw it growing. You know, 
in the spring, in New York, sometimes you see 
people with trays of it, but to walk out in your 
back yard, and find it growing—’’ She 
stopped, frowning slightly. Chuck wasn’t pay- 
ing the slightest attention to what she was 
saying. Instead, he was digging with his foot 
into the leaves, silent and abstracted. 

‘““Chuck! Chuck, dear, what’s the matter?’’ 
Rose laid her hand on his arm, trying to call 
him to attention. 

‘“Aw, nothing—nothing.’’ He turned 
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slightly away as though almost fearing to look 
at her. 

‘‘Ves, there is, Chuck. What is it? Tell me. 
Please tell me. What is it, Chuck?’’ Rose 
pleaded. 

‘‘Well,’’ he hesitated, and then spoke slowly. 
‘‘Lissen, Rose, | wanna ask you something. 
Rose, tell me the truth. Did you take the 
money from that bank satchel?’’ 

Rose looked up at the man before her, star- 
ing wide-eyed, unbelieving. For a moment 
she felt as though the entire world were swim- 
ming about her. Then she laughed—a short, 
strained laugh. Surely, he must be joking— 
he couldn’t believe that she had anything to 
do with that robbery. And yet his face was 
tense in its seriousness. His eyes refused to 
meet hers. 

“Oh, Chuck! Don’t—don’t joke that way. 
Why I—’’ her voice trailed off into a miserable 
silence. Her staring eyes searched this way 
and that for some assurance that they had not 
read aright; but they found none. The flowers 
dropped from her trembling hands. She 
caught at her throat, as though to choke back 
that pain that was rising from her heart. Her 
breath came quick and fast. 

‘‘Now listen, honey.’’ Chuck finally looked 
at the girl. ‘‘I ain’t blaming you, even if you 
did. You see, I—’’ He couldn’t finish. That 
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frightened, haunted look on her face, that in- 
nocent expression, suddenly made him realize, 
if he never before had realized it, that Rose 
was telling the truth. 

“‘Oh, Chuck!’’? The wailing moan escaped 
her lips. And then suddenly she turned and 
fled. Running—running—running along the 
path through the woods. The low branches of 
trees reached out long fingers and scratched at 
her face and caught in her hair, pulling it, 
clutching at her. Tangled underbrush caught 
at her skirt. Briers from overhanging bushes 
pricked her legs. Behind her, she could hear 
Chuck calling out as he followed her. 

Panting from lack of breath, unable to run 
farther, she finally stopped and leaned against 
a tree, pillowing her head in her arms, sobbing 
‘as though her heart would break. This was 
the end of everything—the end of all her 
dreams, her hopes, her happiness. To think 
that Chuck, the one person she had really 
loved and trusted, should turn against her this 
way. He must have been suspecting her, look- 
ing on her with doubting eyes all this time. 
While she had thought that he, of all people, 
believed in her. 

‘“‘Rose, sweetheart! lLissen.’? Chuck was 
standing behind her, trying to plead his cause. 
What a fool he’d been, he told himself bitterly, 
even to allow such thoughts to cross his mind. 
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‘“‘Rose!’’ He tried to take the girl’s hand, but 
her sobbing only came more wildly. 

‘“‘No—don’t—don’t! Go ’way!’’ she wailed, 
gasping between the short, sharp intakes of 
breath that almost stifled her. 

‘‘Rose, honey! Please lissen to me,’’ he 
begged. ‘‘I didn’t mean it. Honest, I didn’t. 
I know you didn’t have nothing to do with all 
that, honey. Rose, please don’t ery like that.’’ 
His voice was sincere in its apology. 

But Rose only sobbed the harder, her body 
shaking and trembling like a leaf in the wind. 

‘‘Rose, lissen!’?’ Chuck caught her by the 
shoulders, forcing her to look at him. ‘‘Look 
here, honey. I’m sorry—damn sorry. Honest 
Iam. Please believe me. I just been a fool, 
that’s all.’’ He took the girl tenderly in his 
arms, patting her, trying to soothe her. 

The sobs were dying away now; little, whim- 
pering moans caught in her throat. At last 
she raised her head and looked at Chuck. And 
suddenly there was a gladness in her heart. 
For his eyes were misty; his expression was 
one of penitent humility, and for the first time 
it was unassumed. 

“‘Chuck, dear, why did you say those ter- 
rible things to me?’’ Rose’s voice was shaky, 
but she put her arms about him and kissed him. 

‘‘Aw, I don’t know, Rose,’’ Chuck mur- 
mured, his arms closing tight about the girl. 
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‘*T’m just nuts, I guesss. I don’t know nothing. 
I’m just a sap. Aw, Rose, tell me you forgive 
me. I’m so crazy» about you I can’t see 
straight.’’ 

““That’s all right, Chuck—it’s over, anyhow.’’ 

They stood there together, clinging to each 
other, until the sound of a ringing bell came 
to their ears. Molly calling them to supper. 
Slowly they turned, and started down the path. 

All over, Chuck thought. Not yet. There 
was still the evening ahead of them. But no 
matter what happened now, he knew that there 
was one thing he was going to do, and that 
was te keep any impending danger from Rose. 
They could do anything to him they liked, but 
he loved this girl as he had never loved any- 
one else in his life, and no one was going to 
‘harm her. He’d get them both out of this 
whole mess, somehow, and then they’d start 
all over again. And this time it wouldn’t be 
on easy pickin’s. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Supper at the old stone house was a some- 
what strained affair. Rose was inclined te 
silence, still feeling the effects of the, to her, 
terrible event of the afternoon. Molly kept 
glancing from the girl to Chuck, sensing that 
something had happened, but not being able to 
fathom the cause. That they had both been 
upset was apparent, and the only reason to 
which she could attribute their attitude was 
that Chuck had been trying to find out how 
much Rose knew about the robbery so that he 
could report to the Professor. She made every 
effort, every opportunity, to get Chuck off with 
her, away from the girl, so that she could ques- 
tion him. But he had refused to be left alone 
with her. 

Chuck, for his part, knew that Molly was 
looking at him questioningly, suspiciously 
even, but he intended to do no talking to her. 
There would be time enough for that when the 
Professor arrived. His mind was active with 
half-formed plans, none of which seemed es- 
pecially useful. He doubted very much 
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said that the girl knew nothing about the 
money. And yet that was what he intended to 
say—all he would say—except to tell the gang 
that he was through for good and all. 

Supper over, Chuck drew Rose into the liv- 
ing room and closed the door behind them. 
‘Lissen, sweetheart,’’ he began, his voice low 
and earnest. ‘‘Whatever happens, I love you. 
Remember that, see. Don’t let no one tell you 
different.’’ 

‘““Why, Chuck! What do you mean? You 
look so—so sort of funny.’’ Rose stared at 
him, a puzzled frown between her eyes. 

““Aw, nothing. Forget it, kid.”? Chuck 
tried to smile, but it was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt. ‘‘Nothing’s gonna happen. Only just 
remember that ow 

‘‘Oh, there you are!’’ Molly thrust her head 
around the door, her eyes shifting from one to 
the other. ‘‘You was so quiet I didn’t know 
but what you’d gone out.’’ 

‘‘No, we’re still here.’?? Chuck shot a nasty 
glance toward Molly, understanding quite well 
her motive for interrupting them. She wanted 
to know what they were doing and saying. 

She came on into the room, drawing off her 
gingham apron and hanging it behind the 
door. ‘‘Well, why don’tcha play somethin’, 
dearie,’’ she turned to Rose, attempting to as- 
sume her usual kindly manner. 
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“Tf you don’t mind, Aunt Molly,’’ Rose re- 
sponded, ‘‘I’d rather not. I feel so tired.’’ 
She sat down in a rocking-chair in front of the 
fire and swayed back and forth quietly. 

Chuck paced about the room restlessly, now 
watching Rose, now Molly. His air of per- 
turbation seemed to spread; a tense silence 
hung over the room. Molly pretended to read, 
but her book was upside down, and from be- 
neath her narrowed lids she watched closely 
for any sign that she thought might pass be- 
tween the boy and the girl. Chuck, realizing 
Molly’s watchfulness, lit a cigarete and tried 
to appear at his ease, leaning against the man- 
telpiece. But his ears were waiting to catch 
the slightest sound; his agitated fingers 
drummed nervously on a chair back. 

Then from below came the clatter of rum- 
bling wheels on the roadway. A patter of 
horse’s hoofs beat on the hard dirt bed. Molly 
jumped to her feet; the book fell to the floor 
with a resounding bang. She hurried to the 
door with a muffled exclamation and threw it 
open. 

‘‘There’s some one comin’,’’ she flung back 
over her shoulder. 

But Chuck was already beside her, scanning 
the drive, Rose with him. Unconsciously, he 
threw his arm about her, as though to draw 
her out of harm’s way. His grip tightened as 
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the thump and rattle of horse and wagon came 
nearer and nearer. Molly seized a lamp from 
the table and held it. up, anxious to glimpse the 
callers, 

‘“Who could it be?’’ Rose questioned timor- 
ously. The tense atmosphere of the house had 
made her jumpy and frightened for some 
reason, she knew not what. 

And then around the bend in the road came 
a two-seated buggy, a lean horse straining at 
its load. In the glow of the lamp the three 
standing in the doorway could make out the 
tall figure of the Professor, sitting in front 
with Mug, who was holding the reins. In the 
rear sat Sparrow and Lefty, bouncing up and 
down as the rig jolted over the ruts. 

*‘Oh, it’s your uncle, Chuck!’’ Rose began 
‘ to laugh, patting the boy’s arm happily. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m so glad.’’ For to Rose, the coming of this 
man meant that all was well. He was such a 
kind person—he’d never have allowed Chuck 
to doubt her for one moment. 

‘“Well, if it ain’t the Professor!’’ Molly 
stepped out on the porch to greet the arrivals, 
who had already begun clambering out of 
their carriage. 

‘¢Well, well, this is indeed a treat. How are 
you, Molly, dear?’’ The Professor kissed his 
‘<sister’s’’ cheek. ‘‘And Rose! I’m glad to 
see you again, my dear.’’ He bent his head 
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and kissed the girl gently on the forehead. 
““And Chuck!’’ He shook hands with the boy. 
‘Come on in.’’ He beckoned for his compan- 
ions, who were lingering in the background. 

The three men came forward, somewhat 
hesitatingly, and then amid a general shower 
of greetings and salutations, Molly led them 
into the big living room, Rose clinging to the 
Professor’s arm. 

“‘T’m so glad to see you again, Professor,’’ 
Rose was smiling up at the tall man beside her, 
happy in her belief in him and his apparent 
fondness for her. 

“Thank you, my dear, thank you.’’ The 
Professor patted Rose’s hand. ‘‘But you 
haven’t met my very dear friend, Dr. Cowper 
—Randolph Cowper—have you? Doctor, this 
is Miss Shannon, a very dear little friend of 
mine—and of my nephew.’’ He introduced 
Lefty. 

“‘T’m so glad to meet you, Miss Shannon,’’ 
Lefty held out his hand, bowing low, assuming 
his most impressive smile. 

“‘Oh, I’m just so glad you all come.’’ Rose 
looked about the room, smiling at Mug and 
Sparrow. ‘‘Aren’t you, Aunt Molly?”’ 

**‘T sure am,’’ Molly agreed, giving the Mug 
a knowing wink. : 

‘‘Tell me, have you two been having a good 
time?’’ the Professor questioned, looking at 
Rose and Chuck. 
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“‘Oh, we have been having a grand time,’’ 
Rose laughed. ‘‘We been walking and canoe- 
ing, and the flowers. are lovely, and I feed the 
chickens—I just love it. I just can’t begin to 
thank you enough for letting me come out 
here.”’ 

‘‘Now, now—no thanks at all, young lady. 
I’m only too glad to see the roses back in your 
cheeks again.’?’ Heminway pinched the girl’s 
glowing face teasingly. 

Chuck bit his lip to keep back the angry 
torrent of words that flooded his mouth. He 
hated seeing this old charlatan assuming such 
proprietary interest in the girl; hated seeing 
Rose duped by such an unscrupulous faker. 
He’d have it all out with him later, and put an 
end to everything this very evening. 

They were seating themselves about the fire 
now, a rather silent group, somewhat ill at 
ease—all, that is, save the Professor and Rose, 
who chatted gayly away about the country 
and New York and ali the little trivialities of 
the day. The others were quiet, fearing to 
speak too much lest they should give them- 
selves away. It was better to let the Professor 
do the talking. 

The entire atmosphere, as seen by a casual 
observer, suggested peaceful domesticity. But 
behind it all there were quick, suspicious 
glances, strained attention, furtive looks. 
Molly, leaning back in her armchair, stroking 
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the cat, was watching the Professor, and smil- 
ing cynically at Mug as the man played his 
game with the girl. Lefty was lolling back 
comfortably, but his right foot beat a nervous 
tattoo as he waited eagerly for the real ‘‘fun”’ 
to start. Chuck gazed miserably at Rose, 
wanting to interfere, but unable to say any- 
thing as yet. And Sparrow gazed helplessly at 
Chuck, half sensing that things had not turned 
out as they had all hoped. 

Finally, Chuck, anxious to hear something, 
whether good or bad, moved toward the corner 
where Sparrow was sitting, and leaned over 
his chair. 

“‘What’s it all about?’’ he questioned, his 
voice so low that it sounded only like a 
mumble to the others in the room. 

‘‘Hell’s poppin’,’? Sparrow returned out of 
the side of his mouth. 

‘“‘Anything new on the stick-up?’’? Chuck 
asked. 

‘‘Nope, not’in’, Th’ dicks is tailin’ th’ 
bank people. An’ ’ey ain’t gotta t’ing. ’Hy 
was out all day roundin’ up th’ teller. ’Hy 
been houndin’ us, but 2 

‘‘They don’t know nothing about this ranch, 
do they?’’ 

‘‘Naw, ’ey come aroun’ lookin’ fer youse, 
but th’ Prof tells ’em we ain’t got no idea 
where ya gone. He tells ’em he guesses mebbe 
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youse eloped wit th’ goil, but we ain’t seen 
youse.”’ 

‘‘Listen, Sparrow, what’d Molly write?’’ 
Chuck questioned cautiously. 

‘‘Nut’in’ much. She jus’ says youse ain’t 
puttin’ yere mind on yere woik, an’ yere 
mushin’ up wit th’ goil too much ta suit her. 
So th’ Prof decides he’s gonna stick his sniffer 
in th’ racket. He puts on th’ buzz-buzz an’ 
says we’re comin’ down ta pay youse a visit. 
So I hops out an’ belches. Ya got th’ yella 
ticket?’ 

“Yep, this afternoon,’? Chuck nodded. 
‘<Jeez, Sparrow, this is a hell of a mess. Rose 
didn’t have nothing to do with this here 
racket.’’ 

“Try an’ tell ’at ta th’ ole man.’’ 

‘‘Sure, I know it,’’ Chuck agreed. 

‘‘Sure, he’s hell bent fer heaven on ’is here. 
Somebuddy’s gonna git it in th’ neck. Cripes, 
I hope it tain’t gonna be youse, big fella.’’ He 
looked up at Chuck admiringly. ‘‘Say, lissen, 
ya remember ’at yella-haired dame up ta 
Fazenda’s? Well, she’s took up wit ‘Red?’ 
Moran, now.”’ 

‘““Veah?’’? Chuck’s lack of interest was so 
evident that Sparrow looked at him curiously. 

“Well, you was kinda playin’ aroun’ wit 
her, wasn’t youse?”’ 

‘‘Maybe—but that ain’t now,’’ Chuck re- 
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torted quickly. ‘‘Say, lissen, Sparrow. I’m 
through with all that, see? I gotta crush on 
this dame that’s nobody’s business. And you 
ain’t heard me say nothing like that before, 
have you?”’ 

““My Gawd!l’’ Sparrow looked up at 
Chuck, his eyes widening with interest. It 
seemed impossible to beleve—that Chuck 
White had actually admitted that he had fallen 
for a jane. Sparrow gasped. 

‘“T tell you, Sparrow, Rose’s as straight as a 
die. There’s ain’t a crooked thing about her. 
We been together three weeks here, now, an’ 
all the time I been thinking maybe the Profes- 
sor was right about her—besides, I was sore, 
anyhow, ’cause she beaned me. But I don’t 
blame her none any more. An’, Sparrow, I got 
a hunch there’s gonna be trouble to-night. 
An’ if there is, where’re you gonna be?’’ 

‘‘Say, whatcha astin’ foolish questions fer? 
Ya know where I’m gonna be. You an’ me, 
we allus sticks toget’er, don’t we? I ain’t no 
heel.’’ , 

‘*Atta boy, Sparrow. Say, it’ll sure be great 
to see li7l old New York again.’’? He raised 
his voice, smiling at the same time, for he 
could see that Molly was straining to catch 
the trend of his conversation. He felt a little 
more relieved, for he knew that he could trust 
Sparrow. And while he was not a particularly 
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strong ally, he was a faithful one, and clever. 
And Chuck had decided that cleverness would 
come in quite handy when dealing with the 
Professor. 

The others, Chuck knew, would immediately 
turn against him when they discovered his 
true feelings. Besides, they were accustomed 
to obeying the Professor, and he knew just 
about how far the man would allow matters to 
go. He had battled before with Heminway, 
but never over anything so serious as a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But he intended to 
stand his ground. 

“Oh, Chuck, how can you say you want to 
go back to New York after this?’’ Rose, catch- 
ing the boy’s words, looked up quickly. 

‘‘Very often, my dear, people are bored with 
‘the country,’’ the Professor answered, without 
giving Chuck an opportunity to reply. ‘‘And 
besides, this young man has business in the 
city which must be attended to.’’ 

‘‘T don’t think I got so much that’s impor- 
tant.’’ Chuck straightened up, gazing steadily 
at Heminway as though challenging him to 
refute the statement. 

It was the first sign of the open breach be- 
tween the two. All the others, save Rose, 
realized that the gauntlet had been thrown 
down, and that there was to be a struggle be- 
tween their leader and the youngest member 
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of their gang. It startled the Professor, but 
he laughed, trying to avert the quarrel until 
they should be rid of Rose. 

‘‘Ah, you young people,’’ he shook his head 
playfully. ‘‘You have no sense of responsi- 
bility. But I can’t say I blame you. I felt 
very much the same way when I was your age. 
A pretty girl and fs 

‘‘Oh, but I wouldn’t keep Chuck away from 
his work for anything,’’ Rose interrupted 
hastily. ‘‘I know he must get back, but I just 
hate to think of it.’’ 

For a while there was silence. Mug and 
Lefty squirmed uneasily in their chairs, anx- 
ious to be left with their crew, so that they 
might talk freely once more. The Professor 
drummed his fingers nervously on the arm of 
his chair, eager to have Chuck and Molly to 
himself and find out what had happened. The 
clock sounded ten warning strokes. Molly 
yawned openly. 

‘“Well, I guess I ought to go to bed.’’ Rose, 
feeling that the others might have matters to 
go over which were none of her concern, got 
up and prepared to say good night. ‘‘I know 
you got lots of things to talk about.”’ 

‘*No, no, not at all, my dear.’’ The Professor 
got to his feet, taking the girl’s hand in his. 
‘We shall only be sorry to be deprived of 
your company. But you must get your beauty 
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sleep—not that you need it,’? he amended 
hastily, ‘‘but we sent you down here for a rest. 
T hope that Molly has been seeing that you get 
to bed at the proper hour.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I go to bed every night at ten 
o’clock.’? She took the lamp from Molly, who 
had all too quickly brought it to her, anxious 
to get her out of the way as soon as possible. 

‘We shall see you in the morning.’’ The 
Professor once more kissed Rose on the fore- 
head in that gentle, paternal way that so 
amused Molly and disgusted Chuck. 

‘‘Good night, Mr. Sparrow, good night, Doc- 
tor,’’ she nodded to Mug. ‘‘TI haven’t learned 
how to say your name yet.’’ 

‘‘Sure, dat’s all right,’’ the Mug laughed. 

‘‘And Dr. Cowper,’’ she added, smiling at 
‘Lefty, who rose and bowed, winking at Molly 
as he made his obeisance. 

Chuck followed Rose to the stairway. 
““Don’t forget what I told you, sweetheart,’’ 
he whispered, squeezing her hand. 

“T won’t, dear. Good night, everybody.’’ 
She disappeared up the steps, the glow of the 
lamp in her hand fading slowly away. 


CHAPTER XV 


As the last vestige of Rose disappeared up 
the stairs, Mug heaved a sigh of relief and took 
out his hip flask. Silently he drank and passed 
the container on to Lefty, who followed suit, 
and then turned it over to Molly. The woman 
gulped, swallowed and then passed the flask 
on to Chuck, lighting a cigarette. The boy 
shook his head and handed it on to the Profes- 
sor, who waved it away and rose, facing his 
new opponent belligerently. 

‘‘Well, what have you got to say for your- 
self?’ he demanded. 

‘‘Nothing.’’ Chuck thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets and returned the Professor’s 
stare coolly. 

“‘Nothing? What the hell do you think 
you’ve been doing down here, anyhow?’’ 

‘Doin’? JT’ll tell ya what he’s been doin’,’’ 
Molly interrupted, planting herself squarely 
between the two, her flabby dissipated face 
leering triumphantly. ‘‘He ain’t been doin’ 
nut’in’, but mushin’ up wit th’ moll—that 
dirty, little he 
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“*You shut your trap, will ya!’? Chuck 
turned suddenly, raising his fist menacingly. 
“‘T’ll do th’ talking,from now on. An’ if you 
open your face to say one word about that girl, 
ei?» 

**Ah, since when has Mr. Charles White be- 
come a Squire of Dames?’’ the Professor 
snorted. 

“‘T ain’t got nothing to do with dames,”’ 
Chuck exploded, his face flushing angrily. 
‘“There’s only one dame I’m interested in, and 
that’s this Rose Shannon. Now get this!’’ 
He pounded his fist on the table to emphasize 
his statements. ‘‘This dame don’t know a 
damn thing about that jack. We was dead 
wrong. She’s straight through and through.’’ 

“Say, how ja git dat way!’’ The Mug took 
‘a step forward, his lower jaw thrust out in 
scorn and disbelief, his hands working spas- 
modically, as though they itched to be about 
Chuck’s throat. 

Behind him stood Lefty, his face set in a 
sneering smile, his lithe body taut, ready to 
spring, should the word be given. Molly, her 
arms akimbo, was glowering wrathfully, wait- 
ing impatiently for the first warnings of the 
gathering storm. Only Sparrow remained in 
the background, his mouth twitching convul- 
sively, his eyes shifting fearfully over the 
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group, dreading the impending danger as much 
for Chuck’s sake as for his own. He tried to 
signal the boy to keep his silence, but Chuck 
was looking at no one save the Professor. 

‘‘Be quiet, all of you!’’ Heminway held up 
a warning hand. ‘‘Now, Mr. Chuck White, will 
you explain yourself?”’ 

‘‘Tiook here, Professor,’’ Chuck began as the 
others fell back slightly at Heminway’s com- 
mand. ‘‘I ain’t stalling an’ I ain’t trying to 
put nothing over on you. I admit I was sore 
as hell at this jane, an’ I was going to get even 
with her if it was the last thing I did. I told 
you that, an’ I meant it. An’ then you figgers 
out she’s mixed up in this here racket, an’ I 
falls for it. I figgers you’re right, an’ I comes 
down here, hell bent for election—gonna make 
her squeal.’’ 

‘‘Well?’? The Professor’s voice was cold 
and hard; his eyes glittered, he blinked 
rapidly; his nervous fingers clasped and un- 
clasped behind his back, 

‘‘Well, anyhow, I lays around a while, try- 
ing to dope out how I can get the goods on this 
here jane,’’ Chuck continued. ‘‘I asks her ques- 
tions; I mushes around her; sure, I think she’s 
got the dough, an’ I ain’t gonna let her get 
away with nothing like that—not while I’m 
alive an’ kicking. But get this, Professor. 
The kid’s story’s straight.’’ 
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The Professor sniffed. ‘‘So’s the road to the 
pen,’’ he retored curtly. ‘‘I suppose you be- 
lieve all that gaff about her finding the keister 
on the street, too,’’ he taunted. 

*‘T sure do,’’ Chuck returned. ‘‘Lissen, she 
didn’t have no time to make a get-away with 
the coin. She beans me an’ beats it. It’s 
about a quarter to two then. She rushes down 
th’ street, falls over the keister, picks it up, an’ 
th’ bulls nab her. Now I ask you! Does she 
have time to——”’ 

““Sure she does, ya damn fool! Are ya 
crippled under de hair?’’ Lefty shot out his 
words, unable to keep his silence any longer. 

‘‘Be quiet!’’ The Professor checked him 
sharply. He was enjoying this game of the 
cat and the mouse—as long as he was the cat. 
It amused him to hear Chuck trying, as he 
thought, to alibi the girl; amused him to see 
how soon the boy would convict himself and 
Rose with his own words. But he knew that 
his gang would stand for this sort of stalling 
just so long, and then even he could not con- 
trol them. So he must hurry. 

‘‘Well?’? He raised his eyebrows, smiling 
slightly. 

‘Well, I asks her to-day, right out, does she 
know anything about the jack ” 

““Mool!’? The Professor clenched his fists, 
his face contorted in a horrible grimace. ‘‘So 
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you were tipping her off, eh! Well, we’ll see 
about that.’’ 

‘“‘Ya damn, lousy gorilla! Lemme at ’im!’’ 
The Mug made a rush for Chuck, but the Pro- 
fessor stepped in front of him, warding off the 
attack. 

‘‘Just a moment. I intend to get to the bot- 
tom of this. Now we’re going to see what’s 
what. I’ll have a little talk with that young 
lady, myself.’’ He started for the stairs, his 
wooden leg thumping gruesomely on the bare 
floor. 

‘“‘Not by a long shot, you don’t! You stay 
’way from that jane or I[’ll bust your bean 
open, you dirty skunk, you!’’ Chuck leaped 
in front of the stairway, his fists doubled up, 
ready to spring at the first advance of the 
older man. 

““That’s exactly what I wanted to know,”’ 
the Professor sneered. ‘‘Why, you dirty, 
double-crossing rat! Don’t you think I see 
through your game? Don’t you think I know 
what you’re up to, you and that jane? You 
know damned well where that money is, and, 
by God, you’re going to tell me, or she is. You 
two planning to skip with the jack right from 
under my nose!”’ 

The Professor dropped his casual manner. 
He was working himself up into a heated fury, 
swinging his long arms; beating his fist against 
the table. 
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‘*You’re damn right that’s wot he’s doin’,”’ 
Molly shrieked, starting toward the boy. ‘‘I 
heard plenty to knew that. I was waitin’ to 
spill th’ beans if I got a chanct. Don’t I know 
what’s goin’ on to-day? They was up on the 
hill, plannin’ the get-away, that’s what they 
was doin’, An’ I hears th’ two of ’em in here 
to-night, an’ he’s tellin’ her not to fergit what 
he’s told her.’’ 

“Yeh, an’ I wants dat jack!’’ the Mug 
roared, his bull-like neck scarlet; his heavy 
underjaw thrust forward. ‘‘I wants my split, 
dat’s wot. Dat’s wot I come for, an’ I’m gonna 
git it. Git outta my way!’’ 

““You and me both.’’ Lefty sprang forward. 

“All right, boys.’? The Professor laughed. 
“<Tt’s all yours.’’ 

At his signal the two gangsters suddenly 
hurled themselves upon Chuck. Their fists 
shot out like lightning; their heads ducked for 
the charge. But like a flash Chuck dodged, 
barely escaping their blows. With a mad cry 
he flung himself at the Professor. His hands 
fastened about Heminway’s throat. The sud- 
den impact overbalanced the older man; he 
erashed to the floor, Chuck on top of him, 
shaking him like a rat. 

“You let her alone, I tell you!’’ the boy was 
shouting, his fingers burying themselves in the 
loose flesh of the man’s neck. ‘‘You let her 
alone, you ‘ee 
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But Mug and Lefty were already at him 
again, their hands tearing him from his victim; 
their blows raining about his head, his chest, 
his back. His fingers loosed their grip, as the 
two gorillas seized him by the arms, dragged 
him to his feet. Blindly he gave back blow for 
blow. With an almost supernatural effort, he 
wrenched himself free from their restraining 
clasps. Beating them back, he rushed for the 
stairway. But clutching hands tore at him, 
stopping him, forcing him to turn again. 

His fists shot out this way and that. He 
could scarcely see for the blood that trickled 
from his forehead and over his eye. He seized 
a lamp from the table and brought it crashing 
down over the Mug’s hairy pate. But the big 
fellow only shook his head like a duck shaking 
water from its back, and plunged into the fray 
with even greater vigor. 

They were closing in on Chuck now, trying 
to force him away from the narrow stairs that 
gave him a slight line of defense. But the 
boy stood his ground, kicking, sending blow 
after blow smashing downward. He mustn’t 
let them get to Rose—he mustn’t let them! 
He mustn’t! He mustn’t! The words ran 
round and round in his head like a maddening 
refrain, He must hold them back; keep them 
from advancing up toward that second floor 
where the girl lay sleeping. 
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The Sparrow, cowering in his corner, 
watched with horrified, yet fascinated eyes. 
His whole body shook with a terrified fear. In 
the dim light he could see them forcing Chuck 
back, hear the thud of bare fists against flesh 
and bone. It made him sick. He covered his 
eyes with his arm, but he could not shut out 
that hideous sound of dull thumping, the crack 
of knuckles as they came in contact with 
hardened muscles, 

Painfully, Heminway was getting to his feet, 
rubbing his neck that showed ten red, swollen 
spots where the boy’s fingers had sunk deep. 
Infuriated, he lashed his goriilas with words, 
urging them on to greater fury. They could 
kill the miserable sneak thief, so far as he was 
concerned—except that he wanted no blood on 
his hands, and he had given orders to that ef- 
fect. But he’d make them pay—Chuck and 
that girl. Trying to get away with that sort 
of stuff. 

Moliy, her eyes dilated with excitement, 
stood at the foot of the stairs, heaping vituper- 
ations on the heads of Chuck and Rose. Sud- 
denly the Professor caught hold of her arm. 

‘“‘Shut up!’’ he snarled. ‘‘Do you want to 
rouse the whole neighborhood?’’ 

His words cut short her curses, but not her 
effort to take part in the fight. Backing up the 
two gangsters, her fists shot out, now and 
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again landing a blow that set the boy stagger- 
ing. She caught at his hair; her nails dug deep 
into his flesh; like a tigress she flung herself 
into the mélée, scratching, biting, clawing. 

Step by step they were forcing Chuck up- 
ward. Step by step his blows were growing 
weaker and weaker. But they mustn’t get to 
Rose. They mustn’t! They mustn’t! It was 
a grim, silent struggle now. His head was 
ringing from the shattering knocks. Arms 
swung out at him like battering-rams. One 
eye was closed. The hot blood trickled down 
his face and hardened in clotted drops. His 
lips were swollen. His mouth was dry. His 
breath came in short sobbing gasps. Things 
began to swim about him. He could no longer 
distinguish shapes. Suddenly the world went 
black. He dropped, sprawling over the stairs. 

‘‘All right, tie him up!’’ the Professor 
ordered, his voice thick from the strangulation 
effected by Chuck. ‘‘Where’s that rope?’’ 

“‘T got it.”? Lefty, gasping for breath, pulled 
a stout piece of cord from his pocket. 

Molly fell back, panting from her exertions, 
while Mug and Lefty bound Chuck’s hands 
securely behind him as he lay on the floor. The 
Professor tossed them a handkerchief. Quickly 
they bound an efficient gag over the boy’s 
mouth. He began to stir slightly, opening his 
one good eye, blinking in the dim light. He 
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tried to move, but, weakened from the pound- 
ing he had received and the expenditure of his 
own energies in the quarrel, he could only suc- 
ceed in feebly shifting his legs. 

The Professor moved over beside Molly. 
‘‘Better get him out of here,’’ he murmured. 
‘‘T want to speak to the girl myself. I think 
[ can induce her to do a little talking.’?’ He 
grinned malevolently out of the side of his 
mouth. 

“‘Sure,’’?’ Molly nodded in agreement. 
““Where do we go from here?’’ 

““Tg there a train back to New York to- 
night?’ 

““What’s th’ time?”’ 

The Professor consulted his watch. ‘‘Just 

eleven,’’ he answered. 
. *Tie’s see’? Molly went over to the small 
escritoire, took out a time-table, and consulted 
it. ‘‘There’s a train at eleven ten—no, that’s 
Sundays and holidays. That wouldn’t do us 
no good, anyhow.’’ She ran a pudgy finger 
down the column. ‘‘Here ’tis. Eleven forty- 
five—th’ last train out. We c’n make it. Git 
him out in th’ bus.’’? She pointed to the semi- 
inert figure of the boy. 

Barely catching the mumbled words, Chuck 
shook his head violently, endeavoring to loosen 
the gag in his mouth. But, at a sign from the 
Professor, the Mug and Lefty lifted him to his 
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feet, supporting him on either side, and started 
him toward the door. The Professor threw 
open the portal. A sudden gust of rain caught 
him full in the face; a sharp clap of thunder 
resounded through the air. Lefty and Mug, 
dragging the silently protesting Chuck with 
them, struggled out toward the carriage and 
pushed him into the rear seat. 

‘Jeez, wotta night!’’ the Mug mumbled. 
“‘Wouldn’tcha know it!’’ 

‘‘Glad I got that benny with me.’’ Lefty ran 
ahead and into the house, leaving his compan- 
ion to guard Chuck. ‘‘It’s rainin’ cats an’ 
dogs,’’ he began. 

“Now look here,’’ the Professor announced. 
“‘T want you to get Chuck back to the place, 
and keep him there. And no monkey business. 
I’ll be in in the morning with the milk train. 
And if any dicks come snooping around, you 
shut up like a clam. There’s nobody home, 
understand. I’ll have a story cooked up for 
them by the time I get back. Molly,’’ he 
called, ‘‘are you ready? Get on out there, 
Sparrow.’’ 

‘Yep, all set,’? Molly announced, appearing 
in the kitchen doorway, a big plaid mackintosh 
buttoned closely about her. 

Lefty picked up an overcoat from a chair 
back and put it on. ‘‘Come on, Sparrow.’’ 
He shoved the man toward the door. ‘‘See you 
to-morrow,’’ he called back. 
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The three made a dash for the carriage, 
scrambling in, Molly in front with Mug, while 
Sparrow and Lefty took their places on either 
side of Chuck. The Mug picked up the reins 
and slapped the horse’s rump smartly. The 
wet, bedraggled animal gave a sta.t and then 
broke into a jog trot. 

The lashing rain beat furiously against the 
top of the carriage cover. It swept across the 
occupants of the rig, whipping their faces with 
sharp, cold spatterings. The wheels, sinking 
into the ruts, splashed the gathering puddles 
into activity, sending showers of muddy drops 
against the dashboard and over the open sides 
of the vehicle. 

Stung by the chill wind and the driving 
rain, Chuck was beginning to come to his 
. senses. He breathed deeply, the fresh air fill- 
ing his lungs and rousing him from his coma. 
He realized now that they were leaving the 
house behind, and that neither Rose nor the 
Professor was with them. He sat bolt upright, 
as that thought crossed his mind. He’d been 
a fool to try to stand out against the entire 
gang. Rose—Rose, back there in that lonely 
house with that man. He had to do something 
—get back to her some way. There was Spar- 
row—his ally, beside him. Cautiously he 
nudged the man with his elbow. Sparrow 
raised his eyes, nodded his head, and then ap- 
parently went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Upstairs in her room Rose set the lamp on 
the little pine washstand beside the china bowl 
and pitcher, sprigged with moss roses, and be- 
gan to undress. The mellow, yellow glow 
lighted up the daintily flowered papering; 
brought forth an answering gleam from the 
time-softened, cherry highboy and the spool- 
poster bed with its heavily quilted spread of 
green and white, and, catching itself reflected 
in the big oval mirror, made dancing shadows 
on the walls. Through the half-opened win- 
dows came a slight wind, setting the ruffled 
curtains to fluttering like waving, white hands. 

She threw a pale green negligee about her 
shoulders and began to brush the tangled curls, 
scrutinizing herself in the glass. Below, she 
could hear the faint sound of intermingling 
voices rising and falling. She yawned, put 
down the brush and transferred the lamp to 
the bedside table. She went over to the window 
and looked out. There were no stars visible, 
and darkening, low-hung clouds moved swiftly 
across the indigo sky. The strong breeze 
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slender body. She lowered one window against 
the chill. 

Not yet sleepy, the girl jumped into the soft 
bed, fluffed up the pillows, arranging them be- 
hind her back and nestled in their downy 
whiteness. She picked up a magazine from the 
table beside her, and casually leafed over its 
pages, stopping at last at an unread story. 
She pulled the lamp closer to her, snuggling 
down into the bedclothes, the book propped up 
against her knees. 

How long she read she did not know, but her 
tired head was sinking back into the pillows, 
and her eyes were opening and closing fitfully. 
Then suddenly she sat bolt upright, her hand 
clutching at her heart. A loud banging caught 
her ears, dull thudding sounds came to her, a 
- whining ery startled her. She gazed about the 
room. A gust of wind rattled against the closed 
window; set the curtains to flying madly in 
the opened frame. A flurry of rain drenched 
the sill and spattered the floor. 

Rose jumped out of bed and pulled down the 
window. A sharp flash of lightning silvered the 
sky, blinding her for the moment. <A clap of 
thunder smote her senses, dragging itself out 
into rumbling, angry groanings. She covered 
her ears with her hands, and fied to the com- 
forting, all-enveloping softness of the bed. An 
outside shutter, torn from its fastenings, 
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banged repeatedly against the house. Long 
branches of trees, whipped by the wind, rubbed 
up and down over the wet stones of the dwell- 
ing, making weird, ghostly moanings. 

She shivered, and drew the covers up about 
her head, trying to shut out the medley of ter- 
rifying sounds. But the heavy streaks of rain 
were beating against the windowpanes, rapping 
out a tattoo, running in great rivulets along 
the sill. The intermittent zigzags of lightning 
shed an intense brilliancy for a swift second 
and left the wild night darker by contrast. 
The crash of thunder following in the wake of 
the lambent flames, rolled and tumbled about 
like air-wave sounds of giant cannon balls 
hurtling through space. 

In the midst of the mélée came a new dis- 
traction, a sort of thump-thumping on the 
stairs, like uneven foot-beats ascending. Rose 
sat up quickly, drawing her negligee closely 
about her, her horrified eyes fastened on the 
door. Then she drew a deep sigh and relaxed. 
Surely it was Molly, coming up to see that the 
windows were closed against the rain and that 
she was safe and sound. No longer afraid, she 
hopped out of bed, thrusting her feet into her 
slippers, and started toward the door. The 
latch clicked, the door opened, and the Profes- 
sor stepped into the room. 

Rose stopped, looking up inquiringly at the 
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figure framed in the doorway. She gazed on 
past him, half expecting to see Molly and 
Chuck, come to say a belated good night. But 
there was no one there—no noise of following 
steps; no sound save the heavy patter of rain 
and the banging shutters. Slowl: the man 
turned and closed the door behind him. The 
latch clicked ominously. 

‘“What—why—what is it??? The sight of 
Heminway alone in the room with her sent a 
chill quiver of fear to her heart. For he no 
longer seemed that kindly, gentle old man. His 
eyes were resting upon her, a hard, cruel light 
gleaming in their depths. His lips were 
twisted in a gruesome smile. His hand shot 
out, grabbing her wrist—his bony fingers clos- 
ing about her arm in a grasp of iron. A sud- 
_ den, hideous terror, a warning premonition of 
evil gripped Rose. 

‘“*Chuck! Chuck!’’ She began to scream, 
trying to wrench herself from the tenacious 
clutch of this demoniacal creature. 

Heminway laughed, a short, sardonic laugh 
that chilled her through and through. ‘‘You 
can scream all you like, young lady,’’ he 
mocked. ‘‘There’s no one here. Ali the oth- 
ers have gone. We’re quite alone!”’ 

‘‘Oh—Oh-h-h!’’ Rose caught at her throat 
with her one free hand; her eyes dilated with 
terror. She swayed slightly, gasping in sheer 
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horror, but scarcely able to comprehend this 
sudden change in the man she had believed so 
kind. 

The Professor released her wrist, thrusting 
her from him with a violent gesture. 

‘‘Sit down,’’ he ordered, pointing to the bed. 
“‘T want to have a little talk with you.”’ 

The girl backed away, staring at the man 
as though hypnotized. Her trembling limbs 
seemed scarcely able to bear her slight weight. 
She caught at the poster of the bed and sank 
down beside it, leaning against it for support. 
She hardly heard his words, let alone under- 
stood his purpose. Never, in any way, had she 
connected him with the robbery, and the idea 
that he might be interested did not occur 
to her. 

The Professor jerked up a chair and sat 
down, facing the girl. ‘‘What,’’ he demanded 
bluntly, ‘‘did you do with the money you took 
from that satchel?’’ 

‘‘Money—satchel!’’ Rose was stunned by 
the question. She could only stare blankly, 
uncomprehendingly. And then as the import 
of his words filtered through her brain she 
leaned against the post, gasping faintly. ‘‘Oh, 
I didn’t take it—I didn’t—I didn’t.’’ She be- 
gan to sob wildly, her whole body shaking in a 
paroxysm of frenzied fear. 

‘‘Come on, now!’’ The Professor seized her 
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wrist again, twisting it cruelly, pointing his 
long, lean forefinger directly at her. ‘‘No 
stalling. I know you took the money. And 
you’re going to tell me where it is, or else—’’ 
His fingers dug deep into her soft flesh, bruis- 
ing it, causing her to cry out in pair. 

“*T didn’t—oh, please!’’ she begged. ‘‘Please 
let me go. I didn’t take the money!’’ 

Heminway thrust her hand away as quickly 
as he had seized it. He rose, kicked back his 
chair, and looked at his watch. 

“‘T’ll give you just one hour to talk, or—’’ 
He coneluded his sentence with a gesture so 
significant of the agony she had just endured 
that Rose began to cry even more violently. 
He settled his chair between the girl and the 
door and sank back into it, as though preparing 
for a vigil. 

Nursing her bruised wrist, Rose looked wildly 
about her, searching for some means of escape, 
some refuge where she might be safe from this 
torment. Like a trapped and baffled animal, 
she sprang to her feet and dashed toward the 
door. But the long arm of the Professor shot 
out, intercepting her retreat. With a snarl he 
jumped up and flung her back onto the bed. 

““Don’t try to pull that stuff again,’’ he 
warned briefly, resuming his seat. 

Rose, her head buried in her arms, lay across 
the bed, crying bitterly. Her shoulders shook 
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hysterically; in her heart she was calling for 
Chuck. Why didn’t he come—why didn’t he 
come to save her from this cruel torment. He 
couldn’t have gone away and left her to such a 
fate of his own free will. They were keeping 
him from her—away, so that he would not be 
able to help ber. If he could only hear her 
pleas, her moans, he would come. ‘‘No matter 
what happens, remember I love you,’’ she could 
hear his voice reassuring her. 

At last her tears ceased; her eyelids were 
swollen and hot; her breath came in long, rack- 
ing sobs. She feared to turn, lest she should 
find herself staring into those cruel, narrow 
eyes that bored straight through her. If only 
she could find out what had happened to Chuck. 
They couldn’t have taken him away from the 
house on a night like this. She shivered as the 
heavy gusts of wind and rain came beating 
against the window, their fury unabated, and 
the trees kept groaning and creaking against 
the sides of the house. 

‘‘Well, have you thought better of your re- 
fusal to tell me what I want to know?’’ The 
Professor’s voice brought Rose up to a sitting’ 
position. He was still there, lolling back in his 
chair, his watch in his hand. 

“T can’t—I can’t t-tell you anything.’’ 
Rose’s voice caught in choking sobs. ‘‘I don’t 
know an-anything about it.’’ 
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“That story won’t go, you know,’’ the Pro- 
fessor jibed. ‘‘Come across now, before I—’’ 
He started to reach toward her. 

‘*No—no—no!’’ Rose shrieked, drawing 
back, clutching at the bedclothes, twisting them 
about in stark terror. 

““Now look here. I’m not going to hurt you 
—if you tell me the truth,’’ he cajoled, watching 
her with burning intent. 

“‘T am telling the truth,’? Rose insisted, 
‘‘and I w-want to go ’way from here.’’ 

“Well, you’re not going until you tell me 
what you did with that money.’? He leaned 
back in his chair, folding his arms. 

““But I can’t tell you because I never had 
it,’’? Rose sighed brokenly. ‘‘I don’t know any- 
thing about it.’’ 

‘‘You’re lying, and you know it,’’ the Pro- 
fessor retorted coldly. ‘‘You might as well 
come across, because I’m not going to leave 
here until I find out what I want to know, and 
you’re going to stay right here with me.’’ 

““Oh, no! No! Please! Can’t you see I 
don’t know anything about the robbery? Oh, 
why can’t you let me alone?’’ She tried to 
turn away from the man’s hypnotic gaze, but 
his eyes held her spellbound, like a bird held in 
thrall by a snake, waiting fearfully, unable to 
move, yet knowing that at any moment swift 
fangs will dart out bringing certain destruc- 
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tion. This was worse, far worse, than the third 
degree and the grilling at the hands of the 
police detectives. 

“Tf you’re afraid that your gang will get you 
for squealing,’’ the Professor continued, ignor- 
ing her protestations, ‘‘forget it. I’ll see that 
you’re taken care of. We might come to a nice 
little understanding. What do you say?’’ He 
leered at her with a cunning smile. 

“T_T don’t know what you’re talking 
about,’’ Rose frowned in bewilderment, shaking 
her head. 

“You don’t know what I’m talking about,’’ 
he mimicked her. ‘‘You know damned well 
what I’m talking about,’’ he flared. ‘‘Now, 
why don’t you act sensible and come across? 
You’re in a jam, and you can’t get out. Now 
suppose I give you my word that I’ll make it 
well worth your while to do a little talking? 
How much are you getting out of this racket? 
I’ll do better.”’ 

‘‘But—but don’t you see—can’t you under- 
stand—I haven’t anything to do with it,’’ Rose 
protested. 

“You’re lying.’? The Professor jumped to 
his feet catching the girl by the shoulders, and 
lifting her up until he looked squarely into her 
eyes. ‘‘You and that lover of yours were plan- 
ning to slip away with the money.”’ 

Rose stared at him in horror. She could 
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scarcely believe that she had heard aright. 
Lover—Chuck, her lover! She drew back, dis- 
gusted, repelled. The Professor was charging 
her with that! The very thought seared her 
brain. Chuck—her lover! ‘The accusation 
sickened her. With a sudden burs: of frenzy 
she struggled to release herself, but Hemin- 
way’s grip only tightened, and he shook her as 
a cat shakes a mouse. 

““Chuck!’’ Rose was screaming frantically, 
her eyes widening with frightened pain. 

““Shut up, you trollop.’’ The Professor 
shook her roughly. ‘‘Your lover’s nowhere 
around. He’s gone long ago.’’ He seemed to 
be repeating the one word that hurt Rose most, 
taking a fiendish delight in tormenting her. 

“‘T don’t believe it—I don’t believe it!’’ Rose 
- eried, still striving to escape the clawlike clutch 
of those tenacious fingers. 

In the struggle her negligee fell from her 
shoulder, revealing the rounded whiteness of 
her delicate flesh. She tried to gather the gown 
more closely about her, but the Professor’s eyes 
were already upon the marble-like loveliness of 
her body, devouring her beauty. Thwarted in 
one project, he at least might not be thwarted 
in another. Slowly his arms closed about her. 

“‘Let me go! Let me go!’’ Rose was shriek- 
ing hysterically, trying in vain to push the man 
away from her. 
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‘‘Oh, no, you don’t.’’ He caught her hands, 
holding them easily in one of his. His other 
arm went around her, drawing her closer and 
closer, his hot lips sinking deep into the soft- 
ness of her neck. 

“‘No! Don’t! Please stop!’’ Rose was al- 
most beside herself, driven by this new terror. 
Wildly she kicked and tried to bite the hand 
that held her imprisoned. Crying, shrieking, 
calling for Chuck, she battled against the over- 
powering strength of the man. A feeling of 
nausea overcame her. She was trembling vio- 
lently, but still she struggled on and on. With 
an almost superhuman effort she wrenched 
herself free and ran toward the door. 

With a contemptuous laugh the Professor 
planted himself firmly before the one exit, 
watching, with something of amusement on his 
face, her futile efforts to escape. What a hell- 
cat she was—a fighting tigress. But that didn’t 
annoy him; he rather liked them that way, 
especially when they were as beautiful as 
this one. 

Pale and trembling, Rose leaned against 
the bedpost, searching madly for some way 
out. Her eyes fell upon the window. With a 
sudden dash she flung herself across the room, 
tugging at the sash to open it. But the Profes- 
sor was already behind her, pinioning her arms 
in his grasp. Slowly he bore her backward. 
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His arms went about her. Easily he lifted her 
off her feet, kicking, struggling, clawing at his 
face, tugging at his hair, and threw her onto 
the bed. 

His kisses were hot on her lips. He covered 
her face with lascivious caresses. His arms 
were about her, bearing her down—down into 
an abyss of horrible fear and shame. His 
fingers bruised the white flesh, leaving little red 
marks on the tender skin. He clutched at the 
negligee, the gown, tearing them, his face grim 
and determined, paying no heed to the vain 
attempts of the girl to release herself. 

And then Rose’s teeth sank deep into the 
back of his hand. With an infuriated cry of 
mingled pain and rage he drew back, catching 
at his hurt member. Like a flash Rose was on 
. her feet, running across the room, cowering 
in a corner behind a chair, barricading herself 
as best she could against his attack. But Hem- 
inway was already upon her, reaching out his 
long arms to seize her. She dashed madly from 
one spot to another, searching for a new pro- 
tection, the man after her. Round the room 
they went, Rose gasping for breath, sobbing and 
screaming. 

Once more she attempted to dart toward the 
door, but once more the Professor was already 
ahead of her. He leaned against the jamb, his 
hands clasped behind his back. Rose flung her- 
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self at him beating his chest with her tiny 
clenched fists, but he only laughed that know- 
ing, cynical langh. She tried to reach the lock 
but he caught hold of her arm and slowly drew 
her toward him. 


x 


CHAPTER XVII 


Tue slow moving ‘‘local’’ crept at a snail’s 
pace through the night. Against the windows, 
grimy with smoke and dust, the rain beat in 
driving sheets, splashing and spattering the 
panes, seeping in from underneath the sashes 
and mingling with the heavy coating of coal 
dust on the inner ledges. A swaying, smoking 
acetylene lamp swung back and forth in the 
center of the car, shedding a sickly yellow glow 
over the five occupants of the coach. 

A strange group these people made. Molly, 
‘leaning her arm against the dirty window sill, 
her feet propped upon the seat opposite, was 
lazily smoking a cigarette. Beside her sat Mug, 
his loose, heavy face greenish in the pale light. 
Behind them, Sparrow lolled against the win- 
dow, staring out into the night. Across from 
him sat Chuck, his one eye now completely 
closed and rapidly turning a blue-black, nursing 
his bruises as the train jolted along over the 
wet rails. At his side was Lefty, his hand 
thrust deep into his pocket, gripping a gun that 
kept its ever-watchful nose against the boy’s 
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Silently they rode along, each busy with 
his own thoughts. Chuck looked around at 
his companions, as though measuring their 
strength, but he was one against four, and those 
four were desperate. If he could only make a 
get-away! He shuddered as he thought of Rose 
back there in that lonely house with no one save 
the Professor. What terrible tortures, what 
agonies she might be enduring God alone knew. 
For he did not doubt the Professor’s ability to 
make things unpleasant, to say the least. 

The thought galled him almost to madness. 
He sought for means of escape, shifting about 
in his seat, but the cold pressure of the hard 
steel against his side reminded him that he was 
defenseless and unarmed, and he had already 
pitted his bare fists against this group once 
during the evening, and he had woefully lost. 
Desperate, he turned to the man beside him, 
a pleading look on his tense, drawn face. 

‘‘Aw, Lefty, for God’s sake, have a heart! 
Lemme go!’’ he began. ‘‘I won’t pull nothing. 
I gotta get back to her.”’ 

‘“‘Damn ya, shut up!’’ The Mug twisted 
about in his seat, throwing the words over his 
shoulder with an evil sneer. 

Molly’s elbow dug into his side. The Mug 
looked up quickly to see the conductor entering 
the coach. He flashed a look toward Lefty; 
who kicked Sparrow’s ankle. The entire group 
composed themselves, sat up, and tried to ap- 
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pear nonchalant. The trainman swayed down 
the aisle, calling for tickets. The Mug reached 
into his pocket and pulled out the bits of paste- 
board and held them up. 

Chuck could feel the weapon pressed more 
tightly against him. He looked up as though 
to speak and then evidently thought better of 
it, for he turned away his head and stared in- 
tently out of the window. 

The conductor took the tickets, clipping them 
with his punch and handed them back to Mug. 
‘““Change at Asheville,’? he announced, gaping 
with no uncertain interest at these people. 
They certainly looked like peculiar customers. 
He’d hate to have that heavy guy there beside 
the woman to deal with. However, it was none 
of his affair who traveled on the trains so long 
.as they paid their fares and caused no trouble. 
And so he shrugged his shoulders and swung 
on down the aisle and through the door into 
the carriage ahead. 

‘‘Say, lissen,’’?’ Chuck began again, as soon 
as the outsider had left them. ‘‘Can’t you be 
a good sport an” be 

“‘Tf ya don’t close yer trap damn quick I’m 
gonna bean ya.’’ The Mug turned once more, 
his eyes hard and cold. ‘‘Ain’t ya had enough 
fer one night?’’ he demanded. 

‘¢ Aw, jeez,’? Chuck pleaded pitifully. ‘‘God 
knows what’s going on back there.’’ 

‘‘Hell, dat ain’t none o’ my business,’’ the 
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Mug retorted, concluding the conversation by 
turning around once more and settling himself 
down into his seat. 

Again they rode along in silence, Chuck gaz- 
ing steadily out of the window, his eyes trou- 
bled, unheeding the little trickles of water that 
ran along the window ledge dampening his coat 
sleeve. In the midst of his preoccupation he 
felt a slight movement against his foot. He 
was about to look down quickly, when suddenly 
he decided that he had best move cautiously. 
Slowly he allowed his eyes travel down toward 
the floor and now he could see Sparrow’s nar- 
row shoe edging close along his. 

The Sparrow neither looked at Chuck nor 
did he move his foot away immediately. In- 
stead, he, too, seemed deeply interested in the 
scenery outside. Then his eyelids began to lift 
slightly and from beneath his narrowed lids he 
looked up at the boy opposite him. Just as 
slightly he winked, and then turned his atten- 
tion again to the window. 

But Chuck’s heart felt a little lighter now. 
Sparrow was coming through all right, true to 
his promise. But as yet he could not see how 
the other man was going to work it. He didn’t 
even know whether Sparrow was packing a gat. 
That would be his only hope, but the question 
was, even if Sparrow was toting his rod, how 
he would be able to slip it to him? 

Molly was nodding now, eased by the motion 
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of the train. The Mug’s head was sunk deep 
into his collar, his fat red neck bulging fleshily 
over it. Lefty still held the gun but he had 
eased up on the pressure, relaxing his vigil 
since there seemed no possibility of Chuck’s 
making a get-away. 

After a while Sparrow’s hand went into his 
pocket. The movement caused Lefty to look up 
quickly, but the smaller man was merely draw- 
ing out a package of cigarettes that seemed to 
contain only one fag, for he extracted but one 
and crushed the paper packet in his hand, 
throwing it out into the aisle. He found a 
match and lit the cigarette. Then he looked up 
at Chuck as though suddenly considering the 
fact that his companion, too, might lke a cig- 
arette. 

‘‘Wanna butt, kid?’’ he drawled, his lazy 
eyes still half closed. 

But somewhere in their depths Chuck found 
the answer to Sparrow’s question, for he looked 
up. ‘‘Sure,’’ he nodded. 

‘¢ *At’s th’ las’ one I got,’’ he announced, as 
though the fact had not been perceptible. But 
with the kindness of an old and tried friend, he 
broke the cigarette in two, and stood up, leaning 
forward so that he could place the unlighted 
half in the boy’s mouth. 

‘‘Hey, what’s the big idea?’’ Lefty muttered, 
looking suspiciously at Chuck. 

‘‘Nut’in’. Can’t I give th’ kid a light?’’ He 
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put the hand nearest Lefty into his pocket, 
searching for a match. He brought one out, 
struck it on the red-plush seat, and leaned closer 
toward Chuck. A sudden lurch of the train 
threw him forward. He caught himself, fling- 
ing out his hand to the back of the boy’s seat. 
At the same moment, the hand nearest the win- 
dow made a swift movement along Chuck’s side 
and in another moment Sparrow had righted 
himself, lit the boy’s cigarette and sank back 
into his seat. 

Chuck puffed away at his cigarette, still gaz- 
ing out the window. The Sparrow nodded, 
leaning back, his eyes closed. Lefty settled 
down, staring straight ahead of him. Slowly 
Chuck’s arm moved along his side; his hand 
slipped into his pocket. He felt the cold nose 
of a gun nuzzling the palm of his hand. He 
grasped the handle firmly, and, with one leap 
across the legs of his companion, he was out 
into the aisle, crouching low, the weapon 
pointed, covering his captors. 

A sharp cry from Lefty brought Chuck’s fist 
into close proximity with the gangster’s eye, 
sending him sprawling back over the seat. The 
Mug and Molly turned; their mouths fell open; 
they jumped to their feet, but the business end 
of the pistol faced them. The Mug made a 
rush, only to be met with a neat uppercut. 

‘‘All right, fellas.’? Chuck was backing 
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down the aisle toward the door. He reached 
the end of the passage. Cautiously his free 
hand stole around behind his back and turned 
the knob. The door opened. ‘‘See you in the 
funny papers!’’ The door slammed, and Chuck 
had disappeared. 

‘Come on,’’ Lefty yelled. ‘‘We gotta get 
him!’’ His voice brought Molly and the Mug 
out into the aisle, both cursing roundly. 

‘‘Where’d he git dat gat?’’ the Mug growled. 

“Search me!’’ Lefty shook his head. 

‘Can th’ buzz-buzz,’’ Molly ordered in no 
uncertain tones of voice. ‘‘Come on. We'll 
get him.’’ She fled down the aisle, the three 
men following in her wake. 

The slow-moving train made Chuck’s uncere- 
monious departure a simple matter. He jumped 
down from the open steps and started back 
along the road which he had just been traveling. 
Realizing that the others would be quickly on 
his heels, he sped toward the friendly shelter 
of the overhanging brush and trees that lay 
between the roadway and the railroad tracks. 
Scrambling along as best he could through the 
tangle of greenery he soon found easier going 
on the side of the highway, as well as a screen 
formed by the network of low-hanging branches. 

Almost a half hour elapsed before he could 
see the lights of the station gleaming ahead of 
him. Although the darkness and the rain im- 
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peded his progress, it was still his ally. For 
neither the sound of footsteps could be heard 
above the rush of water, nor could moving 
forms be easily distinguished in the blackness. 
The path was a familiar one, too, for he and 
Rose had often walked to the little village and 
beyond it, so that now he found his way readily. 

He skirted the station, preferring not to be 
seen by any possible watchman. He took the 
short cut up through the woods, depending on 
his knowledge of the lay of the land to guide 
him back to the house. Through the inter- 
lacing mass of underbrush overgrowing the 
path, he hurried, waiting anxiously for the first 
glimmer of light that would tell him that he 
had reached his destination. 

At last, some little distance beyond, he could 
catch the faintest sparkle of light. That must 
be the farm, he thought. As he drew nearer 
he could make out the black hulk of the old 
stone dwelling. The lamps downstairs had evi- 
dently been extinguished, for he could see only 
one lighted room and that was Rose’s bedroom. 
Sudden fear gripped his heart. He rushed 
headlong toward the steps, and then slowed 
down warily. 

Feeling his way about in the darkness, 
Chuck’s hand finally lighted upon the door 
knob. Slowly he turned it round. The door 
swung open, letting in a gust of wind and rain. 
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Quickly he closed it behind him and listened. 
Not a stir. He waited for a moment, and then 
crept gradually toward the stairs. Abruptly 
the sound of his name smote his ears. It was 
Rose’s voice—Rose’s voice raised in an an- 
guished ery. Throwing caution to the winds, 
he made a dash for the stairway and leaped 
up the steps three at a time. Hurling his weight 
against the door, he was flung suddenly into 
the room almost on top of the Professor, who 
had been leaning against the jamb, Rose in his 
arms. 

‘“‘Damn your dirty soul!’’ Quick as a flash 
Chuck whipped out his revolver, covering the 
man. His face torn and bleeding, his clothes 
hanging about him in limp, wet bedragglement, 
he stood for a moment contemplating the scene. 
Then with a snarl of rage he sprang forward; 
his fist shot out, dealing the astonished Profes- 
sor a blow that sent him reeling backward, al- 
most knocking him to the floor. 

With a choking sob Rose threw herself into 
Chuck’s arms, clinging to him, erying hysteri- 
eally. ‘‘Oh, Chuck! Chuck! I knew you’d 
come. I knew you’d come!’’ She flung her 
hands about his neck, holding him close. 

Infuriated, the Professor lunged toward 
Chuck, his fists doubled up, his face contorted 
in terrible fury. But the outthrust gun brought 
him to a sudden halt. He stopped short, his 
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eyes glowering in baffled anger. The two men 
measured each other in silence. Then with a 
laugh of derisive cunning, the Professor fell 
back a few steps and looked at Chuck and the 
girl. He was not through yet. 

Chuck, watching the Professor, did not un- 
derstand this new purpose that seemed to be 
filling the older man with satisfaction. Rose 
was still clinging to him, and he tried to soothe 
her, patting her gently and whispering com- 
forting words. At the first movement of Hem- 
inway he raised his gun again threateningly, 
but the man only laughed. Rose, hearing the 
sound, turned, opening her startled eyes, and 
looked first at him, and then up at Chuck ques- 
tioningly. 

“So the Squire of Dames has returned to 
protect the proud beauty, eh?’’ The Professor 
chuckled, as though enjoying his own little joke. 
His leering eyes appraised the girl. 

Chuck stared at the man, not quite under- 
standing this new method of attack. It all 
sounded a little silly to him. But so long as 
he held the gun in his hand he felt that he could 
protect both Rose and himself from any danger. 

‘And you, my dear Miss Shannon,’’ Hemin- 
way continued mockingly, ‘‘you believe he 
loves you?’’ He gestured toward Chuck. 

To Rose his words meant little or nothing. 
She made no answer save only to cling more 
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closely to the boy, her actions assuring him 
that she was unafraid now that he was there 
with her. But Chuck began to sense that some- 
thing was wrong. He still could not figure out 
what was going on in the Professor’s mind. 
But he had not long to wait, for the .1an’s next 
question revealed his intent. 

“You believe that he intends to marry you?”’ 
His words shot out vengefully, their portent 
dire. 

Rose still stared at the man, uncomprehend- 
ing. But there was a shade of meaning in his 
voice that sent a chill of dread to her heart. 
She looked at Chuck as though expecting to 
find consoling coufidence there. But the boy’s 
face was drawn and pale. His mouth was a 
thin, bitter, determined line. His chin was 
thrust forward belligerently. 

‘‘Shut your damn, dirty mouth,’’ he snapped. 
He shut his teeth with a little click. ‘‘If you 
say one more word I[’ll drill you through, so 
help me, God!’’ 

Rose clutched at her heart as she heard 
Chuck’s threat and saw that desperate look 
upon his face. She clung to him panic-stricken, 
waiting anxiously for some revelation of the 
meaning of this drama. The Professor’s look 
gave her no clew to the situation, for he merely 
smiled at her mockingly, and turned to the boy, 
a sardonic gleam in his eyes. 
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‘Tt was his plan.’’ He pointed a long, lean 
finger toward Chuck, but his words were 
addressed to the girl. ‘‘It was his plan to make 
you believe he’d marry you. He brought you 
down here on that pretense to make you tell 
him where you’d hidden that money.’’ 

Bang! The revolver spat. A sudden flash 
of red flame flared. A bullet tore through the 
fit, 

‘‘Damn you!’’ Heminway reeled, snatched 
at a chair, and sank to the floor, catching at 
his leg, moaning. 

A little cry escaped Rose’s lips. She stared 
at the crumpled figure on the floor. Then, as 
the meaning of all these sayings and events 
rushed through her mind, she suddenly knew 
the truth—or at least what she could only be- 
lieve to be the truth. Everything was clear to 
her now. Now she knew why Chuck had re- 
pented. Now she knew why he had met her 
when she was released from the prison—why 
he had brought her down here. She gazed at 
the boy as though spellbound by some gruesome 
horror. 

He had believed all the time that she had 
taken that money from the satchel! His love? 
It had been a shallow pretense, a bitter farce. 
From start to finish he had betrayed her, fooled 
her, played with her. She swayed slightly and 
then with a sharp cry, as though of pain, she 
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drew back away from his encircling arms, a 
look of anguish on her face. 

Chuck, realizing that Rose believed the Pro- 
fessor, realizing that his.actions of the after- 
noon had done little to strengthen her trust in 
him, tried to plead with her. 

“Rose, Rose, honey, lissen! I love you, I do 
love you, Rose.’’ He caught her to him, trying 
to embrace her, but she only pushed him away. 

“‘Lies, lies, lies!’’ she cried. ‘‘All lies, and 
I believed you.’’ It was the lament of an out- 
raged heart. 

““No, no, Rose. Please lissen to me.’? Chuck 
was frantic in his efforts to try to convince the 
girl of his sincerity. ‘‘I admit I did think you 
might of took the-money at first, but I don’t 
believe it now. Oh, Rose, dear, I’m just crazy 
about you. You believed me this afternoon 
when I told you I loved you, and I mean it, 
Rose. Honest, I mean it.’’ 

But Rose was too blinded by the hurt to see 
or hear anything. She dashed from the room 
and fled toward the stairs, her broken sobs 
sounding pitiful, Still calling her name, Chuck 
turned to follow. The Professor’s claw-like 
hand reached out and caught his leg. Shak- 
ing him off like a dog, the boy sped after the 
disappearing figure of the girl. 

Down the steps she went, stopping only for 
an instant to snatch a coat from the hall rack 
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as she went by. She flung open the door, and 
ran out into the night, Chuck after her, calling 
her name. 

A flash of lightning, and the two figures stood 
out for a moment, clear and distinct in the 
blinding light. And then they both were swal- 
lowed up in the dense blackness of the wild 
night, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A wkary, rain-soaked figure struggled into 

the little railroad station of Meadowvale. Si- 
lently Rose seated herself on the hard, wooden 
bench in the waiting room. The round-bellied 
stove in the corner stood black and disconsolate, 
the empty coal scuttle beside it attesting to its 
disuse. Near it a box of sand, mottled with 
dark splotches, served as a spittoon. Behind 
the bench several] large crates and a half dozen 
milk cans waited for the first train out. A dis- 
mal, smoking oil lamp cast but a faint erratic 
glow over the room. 
' he grinding noise of an on-coming train 
caused the girl to sit up and pull her coat more 
closely about her. So dark and drab she seemed 
that the station master, appearing from the 
door which led to his tiny office, a lantern in his 
hand, scarcely noticed her. She tried to smooth 
her rain-soaked hair into some semblance of or- 
der, and got up, moving her tired limbs with 
painful effort. 

As the train drew up to the platform she 
started out through the double doors. She shiv- 
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the face, whipping her all too few garments 
about her, chilling her through and through. 
Suddenly she drew back again into the shelter 
of the stuffy room, catching her breath sharply. 
There, alighting from the coach, came Molly, 
followed by her three companions of the eve- 
ning. 

As they stepped onto the platform the woman 
drew her hat down upon her head and over her 
eyes, protecting her face from the storm. The 
four figures started toward the waiting room. 
In the dim light three of them showed the re- 
sults of their previous battle. The Mug’s head 
was done up in a handkerchief, and Lefty’s 
handsome face was marred by a very conspic- 
uous black eye. The neck of Molly’s dress was 
torn, where Chuck had caught and pushed her 
aside. Sparrow, alone, boasted no bruises. 

Looking about her frantically for a place of 
safety, Rose’s eyes alighted on the piled boxes 
and the milk cans. Quickly she ran and dis- 
appeared behind them. From her hiding place 
she could just catch a glimpse of her former 
companions as they entered the waiting recom. 
She could hear the Mug bargaining with the 
station master for a rig to take them back to 
Meadowvale Farm. Rose crouched farther 
down, fearful lest they should discover her. 

Molly, Lefty and Sparrow flung themselves 
on the bench, Molly heaping vituperations on 
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the night, the weather and everything in gen- 
eral. Lefty pulled a cigarette from his pocket 
and started to light it. The match, soaked by 
the rain, refused to ignite even so much as a 
spark, and in a rage the man threw the fag 
from him, muttering to himself. 

‘“Well, whatta fine bunch of bums you are.”’ 
Molly finally turned her attention to her two 
companions, gazing at them contemptuously. 

‘Aw, shut yer face,’’ Lefty returned, trying 
to nurse his bruised and swollen eye. 

““Just when we was all set, too.’’ Molly 
disregarded his remarks and continued her 
soliloquy. ‘‘Your name’s just about goin’ to 
be mud with th’ Prof when he sees yer. Lettin’ 
that gorilla make a get-away like that. Say, 
where’d he get that gat, anyhow?’’ 

‘“*You can search me,’’ Lefty exploded, sup- 
porting his aching head in his hands, his el- 
bows resting on his knees. 

The conversation was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the Mug. 

“Did ya get that buggy?’’ Molly questioned 
eagerly. ‘‘ Jeez, how I need some dry scenery.”’ 

“‘Yep, it’ll be aroun’ soon’s de guy kin git 
it ready,’’ Mug informed her. ‘‘Hey, wot de 
hell we gonna tell de Prof??? He looked at his 
companions questioningly. 

‘Tell him,’’ Lefty looked up witheringly. 
‘*What can we tell him? He was packing a rod, 
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wasn’t he? He got the drop on us, didn’t he? 
Can we help that?’’ 

‘‘Sure, ya could of, ya big bum,’’ Molly broke 
in scornfully. ‘‘You was playing nurse to him, 
wasn’t ya? Why th’ hell’d ya let him make a 
get-away?’’ 

‘«Say, listen, we frisked him before we started 
out,’’? Lefty retorted. ‘‘He didn’t have no gat 
then, and I got an idea where it come from.’’ 
He turned a suspicious glance on Sparrow. 

The little fellow, his short, thin legs stretched 
out before him, looked in curiosity down at his 
feet. He made no answer to the aspersion cast 
upon him. 

“*You kept out of Chuck’s way pretty good, 
didn’t you, Cutie?’’ Lefty looked Sparrow up 
and down, considering his more or less immacu- 
late appearance. He felt of his own bruises 
and meditated bitterly upon the subject. They 
seemed to irritate him considerably, for sud- 
denly he jumped up, grabbed the little fellow 
by the coat lapels, lifting him to his feet. In 
a paroxysm of rage he drew back his fist and 
landed a smashing blow on Sparrow’s eye. 

“‘Well, there’s a sample of what Chuck give 
me. See how you like it,’’ he snorted. 

The Sparrow reeled backward, tried to re- 
trieve his balance, failed utterly, and landed 
against the coal scuttle, sending it over with a 
harsh clatter. He lay there for a moment 
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stunned, and then struggled to his feet, rubbing 
his bruise. 

Lefty dusted off his hands and flung himself 
onto the bench beside Molly, his rage and his 
injuries making a strange combination of ex- 
pressions on his face. As the woman stared 
at him, she laughed. He did look funny. 

‘‘Well, whatcha giving me the merry ha-ha 
for?’’ He turned on her with an evil glance. 
**Just wait till I gets my nippers on that pretty 
boy. I?ll stick my thumbs so deep in his lily- 
white throat he won’t even know where 
he’s at.’’ 

Behind her boxes and milk cans Rose could 
hear the conversation, and she realized that it 
applied to Chuck. Ideas began to filter through 
her mind. Piece by piece she strung together 
_the threads of the discourse, and decided that 
Chuck must have been taken from the house by 
force and that some place en route he had made 
his escape, evidently with the aid of Sparrow. 
Just how, she didn’t know, but from the looks 
of these people and Chuck’s battered and 
scarred appearance she gathered that it must 
have been by means of considerable battling. 

And if Chuck had escaped, she began to tell 
herself, surely, then, these people had come 
back to look for him. Lefty’s threat had 
frightened her. Suppose they did find Chuck? 
What would they do to him? They seemed 
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to stop at nothing to gain their ends. She knew 
that from experience. The man’s next words 
did little to reassure her on that score. 

“‘T’ll poke his eyes out!’’ Lefty’s rage and 
his anger at the trick played upon him was get- 
ting the better of him, and his one idea was 
vengeance on the person who had caused all 
his trouble. ‘‘I’ll croak him, s’help me, I will,”’ 
he swore. 

Rose caught her breath as she heard his last 
threat. Kill Chuck! That’s what they were 
planning to do. They were planning to kill 
him. To kill the man she loved. Forgotten in 
an instant were all the cruel hurts he had 
caused her. Forgotten the words of the Pro- 
fessor when he had told her of Chuck’s be- 
trayal of her trust. Forgotten everything, 
save that he was the man she loved, and he was 
in jeopardy. He had come to her when she 
had needed him, fought his way through fire 
and water for her. She must go to him some- 
how—somehow she must reach him, warn him 
of these threats. 

Sparrow, too, stood listening to Lefty’s 
tirade. Slowly he came forward and seated 
himself timorously on the bench beside his 
companions. The tall, slender man looked at 
him disdainfully, but Sparrow was not to be 
squelched. 

‘‘ Aw, if youse loved a skoit like Chuck does 
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’at one, you’d of did th’ same t’ing yourself,’’ 
he piped up, nodding his head convincingly. 

“Well, what about it? Sure, he’s in love with 
the jane,’’ Lefty retorted, ‘‘but that ain’t no 
good reason for falling down on a job.’’ 

*<T’ll say it ain’t,’’ Molly interrupted. ‘‘ Jeez, 
I wisht you could of seen them two,’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘It was a riot. He was goin’ nuts 
about her. That’s why I wrote the Professor.’’ 

So Chuck actually loved her. Rose gasped. 
She had heard the story now, and she realized 
that this time it contained the truth. Chuck 
hadn’t lied to her. He hadn’t. It was because 
he loved her that he had fought his way back 
to her. And new they were after him. They 
were after him and they were going to kill him. 
She must find him. Try to save him, but how? 
. If she could only get out of there. She must 
reach him before they did. She saw through 
it all, now. ‘ They were a group of gangsters 
out after that money, and Chuck had, they 
thought, double-crossed them when he had told 
them that she knew nothing of the robbery. 

‘“‘The rig’s ready.’’ The station master ap- 
peared in the doorway, his lantern in his hand. 

‘““Come on,’’ the Mug motioned to his three 
companions. 

They rose, pulling their coats about them, and 
started out the door, following the thin rays of 
light cast by the lantern. 
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Cringing back in her hiding place lest they 
should see her, Rose waited until the last foot- 
fall had died away. She peeped through a 
crack in between the boxes to assure herself 
that they had really gone. At last, seeing the 
coast clear, she made for the door and hurried 
outside. She could still hear their voices as 
they piled into the carriage. She stepped back, 
concealing herself in the shadow of the out- 
jutting bay of the station and waited breath- 
lessly. 

‘‘And don’t let that there animal stand out 
in this rain,’’ she could hear the station master 
cautioning. ‘‘And bring him back safe; and 
don’t race him. That’ll be ten dollars.’’ 

‘‘Sure, we wouldn’t do not’ing like dat,’’ the 
Mug assured the owner of the carriage. 

Then Rose could hear the creaking of the 
wheels, the snap of the whip, and _ finally 
the pad-pad of the horse’s hoofs slopping in the 
slippery, muddy roadway. She waited until 
the station master reappeared and entered his 
sanctum, closing the door behind him. 

Cautiously she stole from her hiding place 
and rounded the corner of the building. A 
sudden flash of lightning revealed the rig and 
its occupants, and then they were again lost in 
the all-enveloping darkness. Only the little red 
tail-lantern, swinging back and forth, showed 
the line of their progress. 
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They were on their way to kill Chuck! She 
must get to him first. Frantically she plunged 
into the storm, scarcely knowing which way she 
was going. The rain beat her face; the wind 
pushed back her coat, flinging the light negligee 
and gown about her, whipping her mercilessly. 
The sharp stones cut through the thin soles of 
her light shoes, bruising her feet; but she 
pressed on and on, desperate in her anxiety. 

Ahead of her drove the four gangsters, lash- 
ing the horse, forcing it to greater speed. The 
animal reared and bolted as the sharp claps of 
thunder rolled overhead. The creaking buggy 
jolted about, pitching and tossing like a shallow 
ship on a high sea. At last before them they 
could catch a glimpse of the one faint light in 
the old stone house. 

They drove up before the porch, soaked to 
‘the skin, jumped out, Molly in the lead, and 
rushed up the steps, eager to see what had hap- 
pened there. Pushing open the door they 
called out. A faint answering hallo from up- 
stairs greeted them. Throwing off their coats, 
they hurried up the steps. The sound of the 
voice led them toward the girl’s room. They 
halted at the doorway, stopping in shocked sur- 
prise. 

There in the chair sat the Professor, his 
trouser lee rolled up, a handkerchief bound 
about his bared limb. As he looked up and 
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recognized his visitors, a stream of oaths re- 
sounded through the air. ‘‘What the hell hap- 
pened?’’ he demanded. ‘‘That damned gorilla’s 
got the girl and look what he did to me.’’ He 
pointed to the bloodstained kerchief. ‘‘And 
where the hell did he get that gat?’’ 

At the Professor’s words the Sparrow shrank 
into the background. 

‘‘Aw, jeez, Professor, we had a hell of a 
night,’’ Lefty announced, pointing to his black 
eye. ‘‘That damned gorilla cut loose and what 
he did to us was nobody’s business.’’? He be- 
gan the story of the fight on the train, including 
the Sparrow’s part in the affair. 

“You dirty, double-crossing rat!’’ the Pro- 
fessor attempted to leap to his feet, but sank 
back with a sharp ery of pain, rubbing his leg. 

‘‘Are youse hurt bad?’’ the Mug questioned. 

‘‘No, nothing but a flesh wound,’’ the Pro- 
fessor explained. ‘‘I managed to get it washed 
out and cleaned up and I got the bleeding 
stopped. It’s just damn sore, that’s all. Dll 
be ready to travel in the morning. We’ve got 
plenty of work to do.”’ 

“‘T’ll say we do. Where’d Chuck git to?” 
Mug asked, flopping down on the bed, his wet 
clothes dropping little rivulets of water onto 
the rumpled counterpane. 

‘“‘How should I know?’’ the Professor re- 
torted. ‘‘After he took this crack at me he 
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beat it. I don’t know whether he’s caught up 
with the girl or not. And say, I’m not so cer-. 
tain myself whether she knows anything about 
that money.’’ . 

‘“What?’’ The four gangsters stared at their 
leader in amazement. 

‘“No, I think we got a lot more figuring to do, 
but I think I’ve got an idea as to just about 
where it is.’’ His cruel, cunning face was 
lighted up with a sinister smile. ‘‘We’ve got 
to get back to New York. And we’ve got to 
get hold of Chuck. He’s around in this neigh- 
borhood some place. I want him! The best 
thing we can do is to catch that milk train back. 
You drove out, didn’t you? 

‘“Well,’’ he continued, as they nodded assent, 
‘‘vou go down and put the horse away, Mug, 
and then find that gorilla; keep after him if it 
' takes you all night. He can’t get away with 
anything like this. I’ll show him.’”’ His eyes 
glittered with cruel hatred. 

The Mug hurried to do the Professor’s bid- 
ding. 

But for a time he saw nothing of Chuck, for 
the boy was tearing through the woods, search- 
ing for Rose, calling her name again and again. 
His only answer was the shrieking of the wind 
as it whistled through the trees, and the pound- 
ing of the rain on the soaked leaves. He rushed 
on and on, now up this path, now down that, 
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until his tired legs almost refused to carry him 
farther. He slowed into a walk. He was near 
the station now. He could see the twinkling 
lights in the distance and he set out toward 
them. 

At last he reached the doorway and stumbled 
in, gasping for breath. He hurried over to the 
window, rapping loudly on the wooden counter 
to attract the attention of the station master, 
who was catching up on ‘‘forty winks.”’ 

‘‘Say, seen anything of a girl around here?”’ 
he questioned, as the man opened his eyes and 
stared at him blankly. 

‘‘Nope.’’ The station master shook his head. 
“‘Seen about four people round here, though,”’ 
he added. ‘‘Pretty tough-lookin’ customers. 
Say, what’s goin’ on round here, anyhow?’’ He 
noticed Chuck’s black eye and his generally 
battered appearance. 

“Oh, nothing much.’’ Chuck tried to make 
his tone casual. ‘‘A girl up to Meadowvale 
Farm got lost and we been out hunting her. 
Where was the four people going you saw?”’ 

‘“‘Up to Meadowvale Farm.”’ 

Chuck frowned. It must have been the gang. 
‘“‘Three men and a woman?’’ he asked. 

““Yes.’’? The station master nodded. 

“‘Thanks,’’ Chuck returned. He hastened 
out the door and started back over the long 
road. 
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He’d have to reach the house. Suppose Rose 
should return, only to be faced by these four 
gangsters. He’d have to get there before she 
did, at any rate. “Hixerting his last ounce of 
strength he broke into a run, traversing once 
more the familiar short cut to the old farm. 


CHAPTER XIX 


‘Wer, what a fine bunch of bums you are!”’ 
Sergeant Cassidy looked up from his desk, 
scowling at the two men who stood before him. 
‘““You let the jane get away; you watch that 
Chuck White disappear, and you don’t do a 
thing about it! Then you let the whole gang 
give you the slip. Say, what do you think 
you’re doing? Playing tag with the Flatiron 
Building?”’ 

Simpson and Cowles squirmed uneasily un- 
der the accusations of their superior. They 
glanced hastily at each other, each as though 
asking the other to present his excuses. 

‘‘Well, I’ll tell you, Chief, all day yesterday 
we was out after the teller,’? Cowles began. 

‘‘And a whole lot of good that did you, didn’t 
it?’’? Cassidy retorted. 

“*Yeh, but we found out he’s all right, any- 
how,’’ Simpson drawled, shifting his unlighted 
cigar from one corner of his mouth to the other. 

“Hell! You might of known that without 
wasting a day on him,’’ the Sergeant jeered. 


*‘Anyhow,”’ he pulled a slip of paper from his 
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pocket, ‘‘while you were fooling around wasting 
your time we got the girl located.’’ 

‘*Ke-riminy!’’ Cowles whistled through his 
closed lips. ‘‘Say,*where is she? Did you find 
out where she went?’’ 

““No, that’s your job. She’s up to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital now—case of hysteria—that’s 
the report.’’? He held out the slip of paper that 
gave a description of the girl and her where- 
abouts. 

Simpson picked up the paper and scanned 
the notations. ‘‘How’d she get there?’’ he 
questioned lethargically. 

“Tf you can read you will notice that the re- 
port says she was left there by some farmer 
on his way to market,’’ Cassidy informed him 
derisively. ‘‘The rest of it you can dig up for 
yourself. You hop up there, both of you, and 
see what’s doing, and if you let that girl give 
you the slip this time, back to the district for 
you, pounding bricks.’’ 

“Don’t worry, Chief,’’ Cowles assured him 
hastily, ‘‘we’ll stick like a leech this time.’’ He 
settled his hat on his head and seized his com- 
panion by the arm, making for the door. 

‘‘And see what you can get out of her,’’ the 
Sergeant called after him. ‘I’m looking for 
results, and I’m going to get them!”’ 

‘¢You bet you will, Chief,’’ Cowles answered, 
pushing Simpson out the door ahead of him. 
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The two detectives hurried down the steps 
and hailed a passing cab. They leaped into it 
and gave the driver the hospital address. They 
leaned back in silence, Simpson chewing away 
on his mangled cigar. Speeding across town, 
through narrow streets lined with pushcarts 
and odorous with early morning smells, slow- 
ing down amidst the ponderous, heavily laden 
trucks, they made their tortuous way, coming 
out at last on the broad expanse of Seventh 
Avenue. 

‘“‘Hey, what th’ hell do you think’s hap- 
pened?’’ Cowles turned to his companion, a 
puzzled frown between his eyes. ‘‘How did 
that jane get into the hospital, and where in 
tarnation has she been?’’ 

“Oh, I dunno,’’ Simpson finally answered, 
after allowing the question to roll about in his 
mind for almost five minutes. ‘‘A farmer picks 
her up and brings her in town with his truck 
for market, most likely,’’ he speculated. ‘‘If 
he brings her to St. Vincent’s, that is likely to 
mean he come in from Long Island and dropped 
her at the first place they’d take her in before 
he gets to Washington Market. Anyhow, we 
ean soon find out.’’ 

He withdrew into his shell again and seem- 
ingly remained in a coma until the cab drew 
up before the hospital door. Both men got out, 
paid their fare, and entered, inquiring for the 
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girl who had been brought in that morning. A 
white-coated interne showed them up to the long 
ward where two rows of white beds allowed a 
passageway down the center of the room. The 
interne halted before one of the cots. 

‘“That’s the girl you’re looking for,’’ he in- 
formed the officers. 

‘“Was you on duty when she was brought in?’’ 
Cowles asked the youthful doctor. 

“Yes, I was here,’’ he informed them. 
‘““You’re from Central Station?’’ He looked 
at the two men questioningly. 

The detectives turned back their coat lapels, 
revealing the badges on their vests. 

‘‘She came in about four this morning,’’ the 
doctor continued, after surveying the shiny 
emblems. ‘‘It’s just a case of hysteria, brought 
on by some shock and exposure. They took 
the name and address downstairs of the man 
who brought her here. He explained that he 
had found her on the roadside on his way in to 
market. She had evidently fainted and he said 
that he thought the best thing that he could do 
was to bring her in to one of the hospitals as 
quick as he could.’’ 

Cowles nodded his head and walked around 
the side of the bed and looked down at the girl. 
She was tossing fitfully from side to side, 
mumbling now and then incoherently. Her face 
was pale, deathly white and, even in her en- 
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forced sleep, shadows of pain and fright flitted 
across the delicate features, causing her mouth 
to twist into pitiful, thin lines. 

“We got her quieted down,’’ the doctor be- 
gan. ‘‘She came to while we were bringing her 
in, and began raving something about a pro- 
fessor and some money. She’s evidently had a 
pretty bad scare. She kept calling for some 
one by the name of Chuck. I couldn’t make out 
very much else. Her meanings weren’t very 
clear.’’ 

Cowles looked at Simpson significantly. This 
was the girl, all right. They weren’t going 
to be fooled again by some one who looked 
like her. 

“‘How long’s she been asleep?’’ Cowles in- 
quired. 

““Since about five this morning.’’ The doctor 
looked at his watch. ‘‘She ought to be coming 
out of it fairly soon; it’s almost ten o’clock. 
The dose we gave her won’t last much longer 
than that—especially in her condition. The 
only thing we have to fear is pneumonia, but 
she seems like a pretty healthy specimen.’’ 

Cowles nodded and bent his head to try to 
catch some of the muttered words that Rose 
kept repeating. She was flinging her arms 
about restlessly. Her eyelids fluttered, her lips 
trembled; her words were short, staccato, 
rambling, quite unrelated to each other. 

“‘Chuck, Chuck, Chuck,’’? she was gasping. 
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**... love you...’’: Suddenly she sat up. 
‘No, no, you mustn’t, you mustn’t,’’ she 
screamed, her eyes dilating with fear. She 
looked about her, all unseeing, not even rec- 
ognizing the two detectives who were listening 
anxiously, hoping that in her delirium she 
might let fall some phrase, some seutence, that 
would tell them what they wanted to know. 

Mote BONS. KUL Chuck .....”? she-erred: 
“Antique shop ... professor ... let me go! 
Let me go!’’ Her words sounded strange and 
somewhat like a speech from an old-fashioned 
melodrama to the young doctor, but to Simpson 
and Cowles they held portentous meaning. 

‘“‘Looks as though she’s got an idea they’re 
after Chuck White,’’ Cowles leaned close to 
Simpson and spoke low in the other’s ear. 
‘“She is evidently pretty well mixed up with 
this gang.”’ 

Simpson nodded his head. ‘‘What do you 
think she means, doctor?’’ he drawled. 

The young interne, who had always harbored 
a secret passion for mysteries, had been lis- 
tening intently to the jumbled phrases that fell 
from the girl’s lips. ‘‘ Well, it sounds to me 
as though somebody was going to kill this per- 
son she refers to as Chuck,’’ he decided brightly. 
“The rest of it sounds as though this person 
she calls the Professor has given her some sort 
of a bad scare.”’ 

Simpson flashed a look at Cowles and nodded 
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his head. ‘‘Yeh,’’ he prodded the doctor. 

‘‘T noticed that this morning when they first 
brought her in,’’ the interne continued eagerly. 
‘‘Hivery time she mentions the word ‘Profes- 
sor’ she begins that ‘Let me go’ stuff.’’ He 
walked around the side of the bed and adjusted 
the pillow behind the girl’s head. ‘‘She’s a 
pretty little thing,’’ he commented. ‘‘Hadn’t 
anything on but an old coat, a nightgown and 
a negligee, both pretty well torn. It looked as 
though she might have been running around in 
the woods, from the scratches on her legs.”’ 

Cowles glanced at Simpson and frowned. 
‘Running around in the woods,’’ he commented 
to himself. ‘‘Where the hell could the gang have 
been?’’? They’d probably all gone away to- 
gether some place, evidently to meet up with 
Chuck and the girl, and if so, she had got away 
from them. 

‘“‘Say, I wonder if the gang’s back at the 
fence?’’? Cowles questioned Simpson. 

“‘We could go down and have a look,’’ he 
suggested. 

‘‘And let this girl get out of our sight again 
—not much.’? Cowles pooh-poohed the idea 
vigorously. 

‘‘Well, she can’t get outta here.’’ 

“Say, that’s an idea!’’ He turned to the 
doctor, speaking quickly. ‘‘How soon do you 
think this girl will be able to leave?’’ he ques- 
tioned eagerly. 
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‘“‘Oh, she’s coming to, all right,’’ the interne 
answered. ‘‘She ought to be able to leave this 
afternoon; as soon as she’s awake she’ll prob- 
ably be all right. “We don’t keep them any 
longer than we have to. She hasn’t any clothes, 
that’s the only thing.’’ 

‘What about your Social Service Depart- 
ment?’’? Cowles asked. 

“‘Oh, they’ll dig up something for her to 
wear. We can’t send her out the way she 
came in.”’ 

‘Well, look here,’’ Cowles began, his face 
lighting up with sudden inspiration. ‘‘We got 
to keep tabs on this girl. Do you suppose you 
could hold her here until we get back?’’ 

‘‘What time would you be coming back?”’ 

“Oh, we won’t be long. Not later than three, 
at the most.’’ 

‘Well, I go off duty at twelve,’’ the doctor 
responded. 

‘All right. I'll tell you what we’ll do. Now 
you keep this jane here until we get back. If 
we’re not back before you go, you warn the next 
doctor coming on, and don’t allow this girl out 
of your sight. She may be wanted in that Mer- 
cer Bank robbery,’’ he told the interne, try- 
ing to impress the importance of the situation 
upon him. 

‘“‘Phew!’’ the young man whistled. ‘‘Bob- 
bed-haired bandit, eh? Is she the girl that was 
caught with that fake satchel?”’ 
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‘‘Yep,’’ Cowles nodded importantly. ‘‘We’re 
working on the case, and we’ve got it about 
cleared up. That’s why we can’t afford to let 
this girl slip through our fingers. She knows 
a lot about it.’’ 

“‘T see,’’? the interne answered. ‘‘AIl right, 
T’ll take care of her for you. Hope everything 
works out all right. Sorry for the poor kid, 
though. She doesn’t look like that sort.’’ 

The three men turned to go, the interne lead- 


ing the way. 
As the detectives went down the steps, Simp- 
son looked at his companion. ‘‘Say,’’ he be- 


gan, ‘‘what’d you spill all the beans for?’’ 

‘‘Well, I want to get down around the Pro- 
fessor’s place, there, and see what’s going on. 
Ill bet hell’s poppin’. Besides, if you take a 
person into your confidence you got ’im 
workin’ with you, and we can’t afford to let 
anything happen to that Shannon girl now, or 
we’re due for a fall.”’ 

“‘T guess you’re right at that,’? Simpson 
agreed; ‘‘all except I still don’t think we’re 
on the right track.’ 

“Well, for Gawd’s sake!’’ Cowles stopped 
dead in his tracks and glared at the detective. 

‘‘Well, I think it was an inside job of some 
kind.’ 

‘‘Yeh, I suppose you want to go tailin’ that 
eashier and the teller again,’’ Cowles sneered. 
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““That got us in swell with the Chief, didn’t 
it? I suppose you’d like to turn around and 
start all over again, wouldn’t you? All I’ve 
heard from you hag been a lot of hooey about 
an inside job, and you haven’t doped anything 
out right yet. If you’re so damned sure of it 
why don’t you get busy on it?’ 

“Oh, I dunno.’’ Simpson chewed wearily on 
his cigar. 

“Well, I’ll tell you right now, we’re going 
to keep a sharp lookout on this girl and that 
damned fence down there, and once we get our 
fingers on Chuck White, we’re going to squeeze 
the truth out of the whole bunch of them, or 
my name’s mud.’’ 

‘‘All right, all right,’? Simpson placated his 
fellow worker. ‘‘Mebbe you’re right. Come on.”’ 

They hailed a cab once more and directed 
’ the driver to Heminway’s antique shop. They 
rode in silence, each pondering over the situ- 
ation. Cowles, himself, was none too sure now 
that this girl had had so much to do with the 
robbery, and yet the evidence all pointed that 
way. Her strange disappearance with Chuck 
White still furthered the idea, yet in all her 
delirium she had never once mentioned any- 
thing about that robbery. People usually gave 
away what was uppermost on their minds while 
in that condition, but perhaps there had been 
new developments-—this idea of killing Chuck, 
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for instance, that had taken the place of her 
earlier thoughts. 

As they neared the corner of the street where 
the antique shop was situated Cowles leaned 
forward and spoke to the driver sharply. He 
had just seen a passing figure that struck him 
as somehow being familiar. The cab swerved 
to a standstill. Cowles grabbed Simpson’s arm. 

‘‘Look there!’’ He pointed to a man whose 
back was toward them but who was very evi- 
dently making for the same destination that 
they were. ‘‘Who’s that?’’ 

Simpson frowned. ‘‘Gosh, I seen that back 
some place before.’? He started to leap from 
the cab. ‘‘That’s funny. I know who that is 
and I can’t place him to save my neck.’’ But 
he had no more than alighted on the sidewalk 
when the man turned hurriedly into the Pro- 
fessor’s shop and disappeared from sight. 

Cowles jumped out, and paid the fare. ‘‘ Well, 
that’s a queer one,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Say, you 
know all the gangs round here. Get a wiggle 
on! Who th’ hell was that?’’ 

“That wasn’t none of the gorillas round 
here,’’ Simpson frowned. ‘‘Lemme think a 
while, mebbe [’ll place him. We could go in 
after him,’’ he suggested hopefully. 

‘‘And let him get out the back way? Noth- 
ing doing. We’re going to park right here 
and wait till he comes out. If I have to set 
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here all day, I’m going to set. You can go 
back after the Shannon girl; you ought to be 
able to handle her by yourself,’’ he added sar- 
eastically. ‘‘And don’t get across the street, 
either. They’ll be watchin’ for us from that 
window, I’ll bet anything. We’ll lay right here 
—for a while, anyhow.’’ 


CHAPTER XX 


Wiruin the antique shop one dull, shaded 
electric light illuminated the long room. It cast 
into deep shadow the faces of Lefty and Spar- 
row, sitting side by side on the edge of the 
sofa, their elbows resting on their knees, Tim- 
orously they watched the Professor, who lolled 
back in an easy-chair, his left leg stretched out 
before him. Hach time he shifted his position, 
which he did frequently, resentful of his en- 
forced inactivity, a little grimace of pain 
crossed his face. 

Over in a dark corner sat a fourth person, 
his hat drawn low over his eyes, his arms rest- 
ing upon a table. The lighted cigar that he 
puffed from time to time glowed faintly in the 
somber light. His coat collar, turned up about 
his neck, half concealed the lower part of his 
jaw, and made queer shadows on his cheek. 
He neither spoke nor made any move to in- 
terrupt the intermittent outbursts of Hemin- 
way, who argued with himself spasmodically, 
savagely. 

‘“‘Well, how the hell did that trash get into 


the bag, that’s what I’d like to know.’’ The 
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Professor turned an accusing glance on the 
silent figure in the corner. ‘‘I’ll swear the girl 
didn’t put it there.’’ He stopped, waiting for 
an answer, but there was none forthcoming. He 
paused thoughtfully, pondering over the mys- 
tery. ‘‘The lock on the bag had not been tam- 
pered with when they caught her.’’ 

The only gesture of recognition that he re- 
ceived from any one of the group in the room 
was the flicker of the lighted cigar as the man 
in the corner flecked the gray ash from its end. 

He sank back into his chair and remained 
quiet for a few seconds. Then his glance 
turned on Lefty and Sparrow. Beneath the 
scourging gaze that proceeded from his gimlet 
eyes the two men cowered, shifting uneasily, as 
though to ward off the titanic rage that they 

so dreaded. 

'  Tyamn you,’’ he shouted, his anger so great 
that it must be vented on some one—anyone. 
‘‘Somebody knows something about this. I’m 
going to have the truth if I have to croak the 
whole bunch of you.’’ He shook his fist madly, 
pounding it on the arm of the chair to relieve 
his feelings. ‘‘If I don’t find out something 
about this little matter there’s going to be 
plenty to pay, and there’s always some one 
who a 

His outburst was suddenly interrupted as 
the door swung open to admit Chuck, closely 
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followed by the Mug. Mug’s hand was buried 
in his pocket, but the way in which he shoved 
his companion forward gave quick proof of 
what rested in his hidden fingers. 

As the Mug closed the door behind him 
Chuck turned, resentment and anger written 
all over his face. He jerked away from the 
prodding of the man and stood gazing solemnly 
at the Professor. 

‘You dirty skunk,’’?’ Heminway snarled, his 
yellow teeth gleaming as his upper lip curled 
back in scorn and hatred. ‘‘It’s a damn good 
thing you showed up.’’ He started to his feet 
but fell back into his chair with a sharp ery of 
pain. ‘‘T’ll fix you,’’ he threatened. ‘‘Where’d 
you pick him up?’’ He turned on the Mug. 

‘“‘Cripes, I had a helluva time,’’ the Mug 
whined. ‘‘I goes chasin’ him all over de ranch 
half de night. I nearly kills meself doin’ it. 
Jeez, I t’ought I wuz gonna be drowned.”’ 

‘‘Well, where did you find him?’’ the Pro- 
fessor interrupted sharply, anxious to hear the 
story. 

‘“Well, atter I bed down de horse I starts out 
like ya tells me, lookin’ fer dis guy,’’ the Mug 
began. ‘‘I barges round t’rough de woods an’ 
I can’t see nut’in’, Den I lands on a road an’ 
comes out pretty near de station. Ya know— 
where we come in at.’’ 

“Yes; well, what then?”’ 
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““So I says to meself he ain’t down here no- 
how, and just nen I sees dis bird beatin’ it hell 
bent fer heaven, up de road. Well, I gives him 
a chase and catches up wif ’im an’ starts back 
to de house. It’s almost t’ree o’clock nen, an’ 
by de time we gits up dere I seen youse beatin’ 
it down de road in de buggy, so i figgers all 
we kin do’s wait an’ catch de nex’ train, an’ 
we does.’’ 

“Good work, Mug,’’ the Professor applauded 
his gorilla. ‘‘Well, got anything to say for 
yourself?’’ the Professor turned his attention 
to Chuck, looking him up and down. 

Chuck returned the hostile gaze with a 
semblance of quiet fury. ‘‘I come here myself. 
That bird didn’t have to bring me.’’ He shot 
a glance of triumph toward the Mug. ‘‘TI had 
a gat, didn’t I? You don’t think he could of 
took me if I hadn’t wanted to come. I was 
setting out for here, anyhow. I got just one 
thing to tell you.’’ 

‘“Yes?’’ the Professor looked up, a distorted 
smile on his face. ‘‘And what is that, may I 
ask?’’ he mocked. 

‘“‘You sure can,’’ Chuck retorted. ‘‘I’m 
through. AndImeanit. I’m through for good 
and all.’’ 

‘‘Ah, so the Squire of Dames is through, is 
he?’’ the Professor laughed evilly. ‘Well, 
we’ll see about that.’’ 
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“‘There’s not going to be no seeing, so far’s 
I’m concerned,’’ Chuck repeated his statement 
emphatically. ‘‘I’m through, I tell you, for 
good and all. After this you can run your lousy 
joint an’ play all your dirty tricks without me. 
IT seen just about enough—all I want to see. 
From now on I’m going straight.”’ 

Lefty and Sparrow looked at the boy in as- 
tonishment. They almost gasped, so strange, 
so unnatural did such words sound, coming from 
Chuck. Chuck, the youngest of their gang! 
The dare-devil gorilla who had never been 
caught. The brains of the outfit. It was un- 
believable. 

“‘Aw, jeez, fella, y’ain’t quittin’ th’ racket, 
are youse?’’ the Sparrow looked up, his narrow 
little face one long question mark. 

‘‘T sure am, Sparrow, old kid,’’ Chuck re- 
turned. ‘‘You and me we’ve had a lotta fun 
together and I’ll never forget you, Sparrow, 
but me I’m going straight, see?’ 

““Wot! Goin’ straight wif de hooker?’’ the 
Mug sneered. 

‘You shut your dirty face,’’? Chuck took a 
menacing step toward his captor, who drew 
back, as though frightened. 

‘“Be quiet, you two,’’ the Professor inter- 
posed. ‘‘We’re not going to have any more 
arguments around this joint. We’ve got a lot 
more things to think about than this. We can 
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talk it over later. We’ve got a lot of heavy 
work ahead of us.’’ He looked toward the 
figure in the corner. ‘‘Any dicks outside?’’ 

Lefty got up and‘moved over to the big front 
window and drew back the heavy tapestry, al- 
lowing a narrow ray of light to shine into the 
room. He peered around the curtains can- 
tiously and then shook his head. 

*“Nope, not a soul.’? He dropped the curtain 
again, and returned to his seat. 

‘““Our very dear friends seem to have for- 
gotten us.’’ The Professor cackled a mirthless 
laugh. ‘‘Well, so much the better. And now 
to business.’’ He settled himself back in his 
chair. 

But his mind might not have been so much 
at ease could he have seen the two detectives 
waiting about on the corner. Simpson and 
Cowles were still at their post, loitering with 
a patience that would have tried Job himself. 
Finally Cowles drew out his watch and looked 
at it. 

‘One o’clock,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Say, it looks 
like this is going to be the round-up. Tell you 
what you better do; you better get on up to that 
hospital and see if they can let the girl out, 
and you keep right after her. If she makes a 
bee line for here, so much the better. If she 
don’t, tail her. Meanwhile, I’ll send in a call 
for some reinforcements. Boy, I think we got 
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’em.’’ He slapped his companion heartily on 
the back, jubilant over what he believed would 
be their success. 

‘‘All right,’? Simpson agreed. ‘‘Want me 
to use the telephone for you?”’ 

“Yeh, mebbe you better,’’ Cowles nodded. 
‘‘There’s a drug store round the corner here. 
Send in the alarm and tell them flat foots to 
stop round there. We don’t want them dashing 
up here and giving us away. You better wait 
with me until they get here,’’ he reconsidered 
his plans. 

‘‘All right, I’ll ring up the Front Office.’ 
Simpson beat a hasty retreat and returned, 
after about five minutes’ absence to say that a 
bunch of the boys were leaving immediately 
and would be there in no time at all. 

The two detectives had not long to wait until 
they heard the clatter of a patrol wagon. 
Cowles sped off down the street to where it 
had stopped, cautioning Simpson to keep a 
sharp watch on the antique shop. He gave the 
new arrivals their instructions and returned 
to his fellow worker. 

‘‘Now you go on up to the hospital,’’ he or- 
dered. ‘‘See if you can get the girl out, and 
then let her go. Boy, I’m getting excited,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘Seems like this damn job’s been 
going on for years. I hope we got them all 
lined up in there.”’ 
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“‘T dunno.’’ Simpson returned doubtfully. 
** Anyhow, I’ll go see to the girl,’’ he amended 
hastily, as he saw Cowles’ withering look turned 
upon him. | 

An hour passed. The street was dull and de- 
serted. The afternoon sun beat lazily down on 
the old brick buildings, warming them into an 
apathetic languor. The clatter and rattle of 
vehicles passing along the Bowery sent only a 
faint resonance of sound to the side streets. 

Then suddenly Cowles drew back around the 
corner and out of sight. From where he stood 
he could see a weary, drooping figure half run- 
ning, half walking. The girl! So she, too, was 
on her way as fast as she could get there to 
this very evident rendezvous. Cowles’ heart 
jumped with joy. He was almost at the end 
of his hard weeks of work. It was only a mat- 
ter of moments now. He was going to get them, 
and how! 

The girl sped past, all unheeding and un- 
seeing. He could almost hear her gasping 
breath as she went by, so close he was to her. 
As soon as he felt he dared, he peered around 
the corner, regarding her with no small degree 
of interest. He saw her slow down as she 
neared the shop of the Professor. He watched 
her as she stood before the door, hesitant, 
afraid. He wondered but casually at her seem- 
ing reluctance to enter. And then he saw 
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the door open, and the girl disappeared. 

As the door clanged behind her, the Profes- 
sor jumped to his feet unheedful of the pain 
that shot through his wounded leg. He made 
a grab for her hand, but Chuck was before 
him. He pushed the girl behind him, and stood 
glaring at the Professor. The man sank back 
into his chair, a grim smile about his lips. 

‘‘Rose, honey.’’ Chuck reached out his hand 
and caught the girl’s arm. ‘‘What did you 
come here for?’’ 

“‘T eame—oh, Chuck—’’ Rose broke down, 
sobbing weakly, afraid te reveal the purpose 
of her visit before all the others, and yet fear- 
ing that if she did not speak quickly, Chuck 
might be snatched from her side again. ‘‘Oh, 
Chuck, please! Let’s go ’way from here.’’ 

“*Tt’s all right, honey,’? Chuck soothed her. 
“‘T’ll take you away in just a little while.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no you won’t.’? The Professor had al- 
ready motioned to the Mug, who jumped to the 
door and turned the key in the lock. ‘‘Now, 
my dear friends, we’ll find out who got away 
with the money in that satchel,’’ he snarled. 

“Try an’ do it!’’? Chuck returned angrily, 
keeping Rose safely behind him. ‘‘This girl 
don’t know nothin’ more about that money 
than you or I do.’’ 

‘‘Speak for yourself,’? the Professor re- 
turned. ‘‘T don’t know anything about it, but 
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I’m not so sure, young man, about you. I 
think,’’ and his eyes narrowed until they be- 
came two gleaming slits in the semidarkness, 
‘“‘with a little persuasion both you and Miss 
Shannon might be induced to tell us some- 
thing.’’ 

“Aw, cut th’ comedy!’’ Chuck thrust out his 
lower jaw belligerently. ‘‘Rose told you the 
truth, an’ I don’t know a damn thing about the 
jack, an’ that’s the Gawd’s honest truth. I tell 
you I’m going straight, an’ I’m not going to 
start out with a pack of lies.’’ 

“Yeh, he’s goin’ straight on th’ jack he’s 
snitching fromus. So’dI go straight, on that.’’ 
Lefty jumped up, his fist clenched. ‘‘Say, Pro- 
fessor, are you going to let him get away with 
that stall?’’ 

““Quiet down,’’ Heminway ordered sharply. 
' “We’re in a tight hole right now and I don’t 
want any of those dicks snooping around where 
they’ve got no business to be. Take another 
look out that window.’’ 

‘*Wassa matter?’’ the Mug sneered. ‘‘Losin’ 
yer nerve?”’ 

‘‘Damn you, shut up,’’ the Professor or- 
dered. ‘‘I’ll get to the bottom of this in my 
own way and if you don’t be quiet you'll be 
left out in the cold,’’ he threatened. ‘‘ Anybody 
out there?’’ He turned to Dapper again. 

“T ean’t see nobody,’’ Lefty informed him. 
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“‘Funny them birds ain’t been around to-day, 
the way they been dropping in here casual like 
for the last three weeks.”’ 

‘“‘That’s exactly what annoys me.’’ The Pro- 
fessor scowled. 

But he would have been a little more annoyed 
could he have heard Cowles, deep in conversa- 
tion with some half dozen well-armed policemen 
who sat quietly in the Black Maria, waiting for 
things to begin to happen, while Simpson stood 
guard on the corner, ready to give the alarm 
at the first sign of any movement within the 
shop. 

‘‘Now you bulls follow my lead,’’ Cowles was 
directing. ‘‘We’ve got the whole gang lined 
up in there, tight as a drum. You, Murphy, 
and you, Kelly, you better park back here in 
case any of ’em try to slide out the rear door. 
I got a hunch there’s two ways out of that 
place.’’ 

The two officers Jumped out of the wagon 
and began pacing up and down along their tem- 
porary beat. 

‘‘Now the rest of you come along. We’re 
not going to waste any more time.’’ He herded 
the four policemen up to the corner. ‘‘Any- 
thing doing?’’ he questioned Simpson. 

‘‘Nope, nothin’,’? his companion replied. 
‘‘What’re we gonna do, rush ’em?’’ His eyes 
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glinted happily. Here was action at last, after 
all this waiting. 

The six men started up the street. 

Within the shop the Professor was speaking. 
*‘T’ll give you one more chance to talk,’’ he 
threatened, and then he raised his hand. The 
Mug and Lefty separated to either side of the 
room, their right hands in their coat pockets. 

‘“Chuck! Chuck!’’ Rose’s piercing scream 
smote the air. 

The two gangsters made a rush from opposite 
directions. Chuck flung the girl behind him, 
and reached for his gun. 

There was a sudden crash of breaking glass. 
The dull thud of rnshing bodies came against 
the door. The lock gave way. Six burly forms 
flung themselves unceremoniously into the 

room. 


CHAPTER XXI 


For a fraction of a second the two groups 
stood gazing at each other, pistol pointed to- 
ward pistol. And then with a bellow of rage 
the Mug leaped forward, flinging himself onto 
Cowles, bearing him down to the floor. Lefty 
met his man, and with one knock-out blow sent 
him flying backward, but another bluecoat was 
already upon him, beating him to the right- 
about. <A third officer bore down upon the 
Mug and the three men grappled frantically. 
The Professor was already upon his feet, for- 
getful of his injury, fighting madly, his clenched 
fists pummeling their way into the midst of the 
policemen. 

Chuck hesitated, debating as to whether he 
should enter the fray. There was Rose behind 
him. He pushed her nearer the wall, shield- 
ing her with his body. He had decided to ‘‘go 
straight.’?? And now which side should he take? 
He had an innate dislike for the bulls, but at 
the same time there was no love lost between 
himself and the old gang. But at that moment 
the room went black. Sparrow had switched 
off the lights. 
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An automatic spattered its rain of terror. 
Little bright, flashing lights cut the air. A 
sudden gleam of a flash light glowed like an 
erratic firefly over the room, now sweeping this 
corner, now that. A crash of falling furniture. 
A body dropping. A bowed figure made for 
the door. The barking flare of a gun halted its 
progress. In the glimmer of light Sparrow, 
cringing in terror, suddenly reeled and fell, 
clutching at his arm. A sharp scream. Two 
forms pitched into each other, and went to the 
floor. Mingled curses, cries of pain, shouts of 
warning. The sharp report of a pistol sounded 
in the air. 

Suddenly the room was flooded with light. 
Cowles stood, his hand on the switch, his gun 
in his hand, carefully scrutinizing the meélée. 
There in one corner were Chuck and Rose. 
‘ Over in another corner was Lefty, his hands 
pinioned behind him, an officer holding guard. 
There in the chair sat the Professor with 
Simpson’s gun pointed at his head, his hands 
securely handcuffed to the detectives. Another 
bluecoat pressed his pistol against the Mug’s 
back. Across the floor sprawled Sparrow, 
nursing his arm, while back toward the 
wall a dark figure loomed, guarded by two 
policemen. 

The long conflict was ended. 

It was only a question of time now, accord- 
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ing to Cowles, until he would have the whole 
story. And so with his pistol still covering any 
member of the gang who might try for a break, 
he spoke: 

‘‘Well?’’ his voice was cold and harsh, yet 
tinged with some element of glory that he felt 
in the capture of the band. 

‘‘Took here, what does this mean?’’ It was 
the Professor who broke the silence. 

‘“‘That’s what we intend to find out,’’ the 
detective retorted sharply. 

“‘T don’t think we got much more figurin’ to 
do,’’ Simpson broke in. ‘‘What have you got 
to say, Mr. Daniels?’’ He had recognized at 
last the figure he had seen on the street; the 
dark form concealed by the shadow in the 
corner of the room. 

‘‘Mer Gawd’s sake! De cashier!’’ Mug ex- 
ploded, his eyes popping. 

‘“‘Well, I guess the game’s up.’’ The man 
addressed by Simpson turned and looked at his 
guards. ‘‘I suppose it’s up to me now.’’ He 
shivered as though chilled by some icy winter 
wind. 

“‘Oh, Chuck, look, why it is the cashier.’’ 
Rose stared in amazement at the man whom 
she had seen at the police station when she had 
been brought in with that terrible satchel. 

“‘Yes, you’d better get it from him,’’ the 
Professor broke in. ‘‘I have no doubt but that 
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he can tell you something that will throw some 
light on this mystery.’’ His voice was cold and 
hard and he laughed—a cackling, sneering 
laugh. 

“‘Hey, wot’s de big idea?”’ the Mug turned 
toward the Professor, his heavy jowls shaking 
in anger. ‘‘Ya big double-crossin’ slob,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I knowed dere was somet’in’ 
phony about dis whole racket, you lousy Pa 

“‘Tisten to me, all of you.’’ A quiet voice 
interrupted the Mug’s harsh words. 

““Keep him quiet, boys,’? Cowles directed, 
pulling a piece of paper from his pocket. And 
as the man against the wall began his story, 
he jotted down his notes. 

“‘The girl and the boy know nothing.’’ Dan- 
iels pointed toward Chuck and Rose. ‘‘I can 
vouch for that. You see, I happen to know just 
‘a little more about this—’’ His breath caught 
in his throat, his head dropped just a second, 
and then he raised it proudly. ‘‘I happen to 
know just a little bit more about this than any- 
one else here.’? He looked around him as 
though to silence any contradiction of his 
statement. 

“‘Keep quiet.’? The words came from the 
Professor’s mouth with a little hissing sound. 
‘*You damned fool!”’ 

‘‘No, not quite,’? Daniels returned. ‘‘This 
thing has weighed too long on my mind. I’m 
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ready to talk, as I believe you’d call it down 
at the Central Station. I—’’ He clutched at 
the table with his hand, steadying himself. ‘‘T 
am the one responsible for the money that you 
have been looking for.’’ 

“‘T thought so.’? Simpson looked up, his 
eyes sparkling with delight. ‘‘Didn’t I say 
so all along?’’ He turned to Cowles with an 
air of triumph. 

‘¢ Aw, shut up,’’? Cowles returned. ‘‘You’ve 
got nothing to brag about. It’s easy to talk 
now. Go on, Daniels,’? he ordered. ‘‘Let’s 
have it.’” 

‘‘Very well, then.’? The man bowed slightly, 
a cynical smile twisting one corner of his 
mouth. ‘‘It may interest you to know that 
there never was any money in that bag.”’ 

Every member of the gang turned in sudden 
amazement at the man’s words. No money in 
the bag! And for four weeks they had been 
madly searching for the lost coin. No money 
in the bag! There were sharp intakes of 
breath, short gasps, and then a voice rising 
above it all: 

‘‘No money in the bag? Why, you dirty 
sneak. You lousy bastard.’’ The Professor 
shrieked, jumping to his feet. But the hand- 
cuffs cut sharply on his wrists, and the pain in 
his leg made him fall back with a groan. ‘‘And 
I trusted you,’’ he moaned. 
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‘‘Sorry, Professor, but you see I’m no better 
than the rest of you, after all.’’ Daniels was 
leaning forward, supporting himself with his 
hands, bearing heavily down on the table. 
‘*You might as well hear this out.’? He turned 
to Cowles. ‘‘The whole thing was arranged. 
I had a good position at the bank. It’s like 
one of those things you read about. Money 
had a fascination for me, because I loved the 
wheel. Those red and black squares, the clink 
of coins flung out on the tables, held more in- 
toxication for me than anything else I’ve ever 
known.’’ 

‘““Oh, Chuck dear,’’ Rose breathed, ‘‘does 
this mean—does this mean we’re going to be 
free?’’ 

*‘T don’t know yet, honey,’’ Chuck whispered 
back. ‘‘Mebbe it does.’’ He breathed a sigh 
of relief, as the man continued, and patted 
Rose’s hand. ‘‘We’ll see,’’ he murmured. 

‘‘Well, it was just one of those things,’’ 
Daniels was rambling on. ‘‘The game got me. 
I spent money, and still more money. Mind 
you, I had no interest in anything else. When 
I was free at two o’clock I left the bank and 
went round to Danny’s.’’ 

‘‘Yep, I know,’’ Cowles assisted him. 

‘‘Danny’s, where I could play until morn- 
ing,’’ Daniels hurried on. ‘‘Needless to say, I 
lost, but the game had got me and the rest was 
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pretty easy. There was money all about me, 
and the most simple thing to do was to bor- 
row a bit of it. I did that at first.’’ He drew 
the black coat still more closely about him, his 
breath coming in short gasps. 

‘“‘What’d I tell you?’’? Stmpson interrupted. 

“‘Keep quiet,’? Cowles ordered. ‘‘Go on, 
Daniels.’? He was making copious notes on 
the pad of paper that he held in his hand. 

‘‘Oh, you must know the old story,’’ the 
cashier took up his tale from where he had left 
off. ‘‘I lost the money that I’d borrowed—I 
say borrowed, merely because that is exactly 
what I had intended. But I kept on borrowing, 
and borrowing. And the wheel still called to 
me. Perhaps you don’t know what that means, 
but if you’d ever had the urge for it, you would. 
And so I went on and on. 

‘‘And then I began to realize that it was 
time for the auditors to come and take a look 
at the books. You can imagine, gentlemen, how 
I felt. I scarcely knew what to do—where to 
turn. I was nearly mad with anxiety. If they 
found my shortage it meant an investigation. 
There was only one thing for me to do. I was 
already out a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. I could only try my Inck and see what 
happened. I took twenty-five thousand, and 
then another twenty-five thousand, and then I 
realized that I was finished. 
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“‘T walked the streets. I thought and thought 
and thought. My mind was a jumble of ideas 
and then a blank. I wandered down around 
the Bowery, considering my next move. To 
still the awful fear that was slowly beating me 
down I dropped into a saloon. I heard a couple 
of men speaking of this place—a fence, they 
called it—where stolen goods were disposed of. 
They said that you could buy anything here for 
a price.’’ 

‘“‘Damn you, shut up!’’? The Professor sud- 
denly broke out in a tirade of curses. 

““That’s all right, Heminway, we’ve been on 
to your game for some little time,’’ Cowles as- 
sured him. ‘‘We’ve only been waiting to catch 
you red-handed and now we’ve got you just 
about where we want you. Go on, Daniels.’’ 

‘““Well, as I was telling you, I heard this 
‘ place mentioned, and suddenly a thought came 
into my mind. Suppose I should make a deal 
with a gang of crooks. I could arrange for a 
holdup very easily. I could offer them a sum 
of money which should be theirs after the rob- 
bery. I had charge of the receipts at the bank; 
all I would have to do would be to substitute 
a lot of junk that would look like the real thing. 
No one questioned me at all.’’ 

‘‘And so it was you,’’ the Professor ex- 
claimed, a wry smile on his lips. ‘‘You took 
that money!’’ 
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“‘T had taken it,’’ Daniels corrected him. 
‘‘The shortage would have appeared on my 
books. What was easier than to make it seem 
that the satchel which went into the armored 
car had been stolen? I would be free from 
suspicion; everything would rest on the ability 
of the police to catch the criminal who had 
taken the money. I did not quite bargain for 
the finding of the satchel so quickly, but I be- 
lieve, gentlemen,’’ he caught at the table, sway- 
ing slightly, ‘‘that I carried off that scene at 
the police station quite well.’’ 

‘‘You sure did,’’ Simpson interposed. ‘‘An’ 
yet I always thought that one of you guys had 
a hand in this.”’ 

‘Oh, can’t you keep quiet?’’? Cowles de- 
manded. ‘‘Well, Mr. Daniels, so you substi- 
tuted all that paper and stuff, and pretended it 
was the real money. It would have fixed up 
your shortage pretty nicely, wouldn’t it? 
Suppose you tell us what happened after you 
left the saloon.’’ 

‘‘Well, as I told you, I heard these men talk- 
ing about this fence, as they called it, and I 
decided that I would go down and see what I 
could do about arranging a holdup. I came 
here, talked to this man,’’ he pointed toward 
Heminway, ‘‘and offered to split with him, not 
telling him, of course, that there would be no 
money in the bag.”’ 
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““ Jeez, if I’da knowed dat—’’ The Mug was 
breathing heavily, his face contorted in rage. 
“*An’—’’ he looked at the Professor, ‘‘an’ ya 
tells me dat I’m a sap fer t’rowin’ de keister 
away. Nex’ time I ketch meself in a game 
like dis, I’ll know it.’’ 

**So you arranged with this man,’’ Cowles 
nodded toward the Professor, ‘‘for a holdup?”’ 

“‘Hixactly,’’ Daniels agreed. ‘‘He was to get 
half of the two hundred thousand dollars that 
I had told him would be in the bag. As you 
know it wasn’t there, but my shortage was 
covered. And then, to-day, he sent for me. I 
was afraid—I don’t know why—conscience- 
stricken, I guess. And I was worried. I didn’t 
care what happened. I wanted to be out of 
the whole mess. I—’’ Daniels’ head dropped. 
He fell sprawling across the table. 

The bluecoats sprang forward and caught 
him by either arm. They shook him violently. 
Cowles moved over and turned the man about, 
pulling back the spring overcoat, the coat and 
vest. A deep, dark stain spread slowly over 
the front of his shirt. The detective bent his 
head and rested it on the man’s chest. 

‘‘He’s dead!’? He rose to a standing posi- 
tion and looked about the room. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
this about setthes matters,’’ he decided. ‘‘One 
of you boys had better bring up the wagon.”’ 

“Oh, please, please, Mr. Cowles. Don’t take 
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me back there. Please don’t.’’ Rose ran for- 
ward, catching the man’s coat lapels, shaking 
him in her frenzy of fear. ‘‘Don’t you see 
now,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘it’s just like I told you? 
I didn’t have nothing to do with it. Nothing 
at all. And neither did Chuck. You know I told 
Sergeant Cassidy the truth. Oh, please say 
you won’t take us back there.’? She shuddered 
as she thought of the grueling hours in that 
prison. ‘‘Chuck’s going straight; he said he 
was. He said he was before you came in. He 
didn’t have anything to do with this.”’ 

Cowles looked at the girl. Her story held 
water. He felt sorry for the poor kid. She 
had just got herself mixed up with the gang 
without knowing what she was doing. But he 
had promised Cassidy that he wouldn’t let her 
out of his sight. 

‘Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do, girlie,’’ he 
promised; ‘‘I’ll see that you get a square deal, 
and the boy, too.’’ He was so elated with his 
suecess that he eould afford to be generous. 
“Tf you’ll tell what you know, I’ll try to get 
you out of this,’’ he said, turning to Chuck. 

The boy straightened up, his arm about Rose. 
‘Tl! do anything I can,’’ he said stiffly. 

‘‘Say, he was in on it as much as we was,”’ 
Lefty interrupted, straining at his bonds. 

‘‘He was not.’? The Sparrow looked up 
from the floor, where he had slowly risen to a 
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sitting posture. ‘‘He didn’t know nut’in’ 
about it. Wasn’t he knocked out cold all th’ 
time? Didn’t th’ goil say so?’’ 

““You cur, you!’? The Professor snarled. 
““You know he helped to plan this stick-up.’’ 

“‘Nut’in’ of th’ sort,’’ the Sparrow insisted. 
““Youse planned it yerself. We was only in on 
it because we was slated fer th’ doity woik. 
Chuck didn’t have nut’in’ to do wit ’at. Hones’, 
he didn’.’? He turned to Cowles, a pleading 
look in his eye. ‘‘Ah, jeez, Capt’n, have a 
heart. Th’ kid don’t know nut’in’ about it. 
Sure we was in on it, but give ’im a break. 
He’s tryin’ ta go straight—him an’ th’ jane. 
He come here ta tell th’ Professor ’at. 

‘“Whatcha t’ink he got ’at shiner fer? He 
got it because ’at big gorilla,’? he pointed to 
Heminway, ‘‘was houndin’ him to make him fin’ 
out from th’ dame where she planted th’ jack. 
Th’ jane didn’ know nut’in’ because she never 
had it, see, an’ because he tells th’ trut’ ’ese 
big bums give ’im th’ rough-house.”’ 

‘Well, that’s all right, but I’ll have to take 
’em down to the Sergeant, just the same,’’ 
Cowles argued. 

The clatter and rattle of the wagon, as it 
rolled up in front of the door, brought them 
all to attention. The two detectives and the 
policemen herded their captives out the door 
and into the Black Maria. As Sparrow passed, 
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Chuck grasped his hand and pressed it silently. 

Sergeant Cassidy looked up from his desk at 
the boy and girl who stood in front of him, 

“‘Now look here, kids,’’ he began, ‘‘I’m let- 
ting you go, both of you, because I believe this 
girl’s telling the truth. She told a straight 
story before, and I found out later that I was 
wrong. But if you both mean what you say 
I’m going to let you go. You never been up 
before,’’ he turned to the boy, ‘‘and if you’re 
going straight from now on—well, I’m not go- 
ing to be the one to give you a record.’’ 

‘“‘Gee, Sergeant, that’s mighty decent of you. 
Believe me, I’m going straight.’’ Chuck looked 
down at the girl beside him and pressed her 
hand. ‘‘I got to—for her sake.’’ 

“You look after him,’’ he commanded Rose, 
‘‘and don’t let me hear of either of you getting 
messed up in anything like this again.’’ 

““Oh, no, Sergeant, I can promise that,’’ Rose 
breathed a sigh of relief. ‘‘Do you mean to say 
we’re really free?’’ 

The Sergeant nodded. ‘‘But I’ll be looking 
after you, so watch your step, kid; watch your 
step!’ 

But his warning was lost. For Chuck had 
gathered Rose into his arms, and, despite the 
watchful eyes of the several detectives who 
were still sitting in their usual corners, busy 
at their game of Twenty-one, was kissing her. 
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‘“You needn’t worry about us, Sergeant,’’ he 
smiled. ‘‘We’re going right up to some little 
church, mebbe the one around the corner, an’ 
after that we’re’ going to take up farming. 
How about it, Rose?’’ 

“Oh, Chuck, dear,’’ she breathed, looking up 
at him with adoring eyes. 

‘‘An’ we’re gonna raise a lot of chickens, 
cows an’ ducks an’ everything.”’ 


THE END 


APPENDIX 
Dictionary of Criminal Slang Used in ‘‘Tenderloin’’ 


Benny—an overcoat. 

Boodle—money ; loot. 

Bull—a_ policeman. 

Bunco—to swindle. 

Buzz-buzz—talk; conversation. 

Dick—detective or other officer. 

Fence—person who buys stolen property; his place 
of business. 

Finif—five ; five years. 

Flash Roll—money wrapped around a roll of paper 
or stage money. 

Flat Foot—an officer. 

Front Office—Police Headquarters. 

Gat—a gun. 

Heeled—armed ; having money. 

Hipped—without funds; ‘‘strapped’’; ‘‘broke.’’ 

Hooker—a woman thief. 

Hoppy—user of opium, narcotics. 

Hop Talk—bragging. 

Junk—plated or phony jewelry. 

Keister—a grip or traveling bag, usually one that 
can be strapped and locked. 

K. O.—knock out. 

Moll—a woman, usually a thief, 

Molly—disreputable woman. 

Mouthpiece—a lawyer. 

Oil—liquor. 

Pack—to earry. 

Picture Books—rogues gallery. 
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Plant—to hide; a frame-up. 

Rocks—diamonds. 

Rod—a gun. 

Scenery—clothes. | 

Sparklers—diamonds. 

Stool, Stoolie—a spy; one who betrays fellow crooks. 

Stretch—a year; (do a stretch) do a year’s imprison- 
ment. 

Tail—to trail; to shadow; to put a shadow on some 
one. 

Yes Man—One who says ‘‘yes’’ to all suggestions of 
his ‘‘boss,’” 


There's More to Follow! 


More stories of the sort vou like; 
more, probably, by the author of this 
one; more than 500 titles all told by 
writers of world-wide reputation, in 
the Authors’ Alphabetical List which 
you will find on the reverse side of the 
wrapper of this book. Look it over 
before you lay it aside. There are 
books here you are sure to want—some, 
possibly, that you have always wanted. 


It is a selected list; every book in it 
has achieved a certain measure of 
Success. 

The Grosset & Dunlap list is not only 
the greatest Index of Good Fiction 
available, it represents in addition a 
generally accepted Standard of Value. 
It will pay you to 
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THE NOVELS OF BEATRICE BURTON 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


These romances caused a tremendous sensation when they 
first appeared as newspaper serials. They are now all available 


in book form in the Grosset & Dunlap Edition. 


MONEY LOVE 
Wealth, ease, luxury—or love in a little flat. Which shall it be > 


SALLY’S SHOULDERS 


On Sally’s shoulders were heaped all the family troubles, but she even- 
tually found love and happiness. 


THE HOLLYWOOD GIRL 


Bobbie Ransom was movie mad. Her life was monotonous and she fin- 
ally decided to go to Hollywood. 


HONEY LOU, or THE LOVE WRECKER 


This is the story of the first year of Honey Lou’s married life and how it 
almost came to gnef through the efforts of a “love wrecker.” 


THE PETIER 


Because life seemed just a gay series of petting parties to ‘ Merry “” Locke 
she did not recognize the Real Thing when it came along. 


HER MAN 
The story of a girl who gave everything and still could not hold the man 
she loved. 


LOVE BOUND (Gilded Kisses) 


Where does a pretty girl get all the things she can’t afford? Does love 
piracy pay ? 


THE FLAPPER WIFE 


She yearned for ease and beautiful clothes and fluttered too close to the 
consuming flame. 


FOOTLOOSE (Sequel to the‘ Flapper Wife ’’) 


The story of a girl who tasted_the bitterness of life, but found in the end 
that love heals and love restores. 
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THE BLUE WINDOW 


The heroine, Hildegarde, finds herself transplanted from the middle 
western farm to the gay social whirl of the East. She is almost swept off 
her feet, but in the end she proves true blue. 


PEACOCK FEATHERS 


The eternal conflict between wealth and love. Jerry, the idealist who 
is poor, loves Mimi, a beautiful, spoiled society girl. 


THE DIM LANTERN 


The romance of little Jane Barnes who is loved by two men. 


THE GAY COCKADE 


Unusual short stories where Miss Bailey shows her keen knowledge 6’ 
character and environment, and how romance comes to different people. 


THE TRUMPETER SWAN 


Randy Paine comes back from France to the monotony of every-day 
affairs. But the girl he loves shows him the beauty in the common place. 


THE TIN SOLDIER 


A man who wishes to serve his country, but is bound by a tie he can- 
act in honor break—that’s Derry. A girl who loves him, shares his hu- 
miliation and helps him to win—that’s Jean. Their love is the story. 


MISTRESS ANNE 


A girl in Maryland teaches school, and believes that work is worthy 
service. Two men come to the little community; one is weak, the other 
strong, and both need Anne. 


CONTRARY MARY 


An old-fashioned love story that is nevertheless modern. 


GLORY OF YOUTH 


A novel that deals with a question, old and yet ever new—how far 
should an engagement of marriage bind two persons who discover they no 
longer love. 
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May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


TO-MORROW’S TANGLE 


The game of love is fraught with danger. To win in the finest sense, if 
must be played fairly. 


RED ASHES 


{A gripping story of a doctor who failed in a crucial operation---and had 
only himself to blame. Could the woman he loved forgive him ? 


THE BARBARIAN LOVER 


A love story based on the creed that the only important things between 
birth and death are the courage to face life and the love to sweeten it. 


THE MOON OUT OF REACH 


Nan Davenant’s problem is one that many a girl has faced---her ows 
happiness or her father’s bond. 


'THE HOUSE OF DREAMS-COME-TRUE 

How a man and a woman fulfilled a Gypsy’s strange prophecy, 
THE HERMIT OF FAR END 

How love made its way into a walled-in house and a walled-in heart. 
THE LAMP OF FATE 

The story of a woman who tried to take all and give nothing, 
THE SPLENDID FOLLY 


' Do you believe that husbands and wives should have no secrets from 
gach other ? 


THE VISION OF DESIRE 


An absorbing romance written with all that sense of feminine tenderness 
that has given the novels of Margaret Pedler their universal appeal. 


WAVES OF DESTINY 


Each of these stories has the sharp impact of an emotional crisis---the 
compressed quality of one of Margaret Pedler’s widely popular novels. 
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